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attended two sessions of the American City Bu- 
School and plan to again attend at Madison 


I am frank to say to you that whatever degree 


aye eae in this work, is in a large ‘measure 


eae % 
Frank J. ‘Green, Manager,, 
Chamber of Commerce, South Bend, Indiana. 


re believe that it is possible to get as much real 

nefit from a two weeks session of the Summer School 

nm could get during a one year’s course covering the 
sts in a university or college.” 


C. O. Hanes, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Steubenville, Ohio. 


of no better place for business and professional 
end two weeks than at the Summer School. They 
to their respective homes with a broadened vision 
real service to their community means. 
aining received by me in the 1919 summer school 
my entrance into the Chamber of Commerce work. 


t us his enrollment. 


Be aie 


, frst heard Sbout the School, he" had some hones 1 st d 


i 
at 5 succss I have wave: I can eae 6 ‘aire 


r with the men in attendance at the Stool.” 


SEP While Ihave been in Chamber of Commer 


1910 my attendance at the summer meee in 19: 


“iad and money well spent.” 


C. W. Roberts, Beordiars: 


Reba be Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Gt 


Lhe Summer School will give you as if 
dation upon which to build Community dership. 
munity work is a man’s'job and as compared wit 
fessions pays well.” 4 
John A. ‘Richardson, 8 cre ‘ar 
io Chamber of Commerce, 
“Nearly all the Chambers of. Pk. 
try are operating on the lines taught eae 5 


as in New England or Middle West.” ; 
me 8. Aig oe 


“There has not been a single aap since a mere : 
there last summer that I have not been able to us¢ 
the knowledge gained from them in my work, Tr 
list this summer.” : 

H. A, Oliver, Secretary, — 
Chamber of Commerce, Idabel, (0) 


“T consider the instructions so valuable to 
_ has anything to do with organization work of a Dp 
that I have persuaded my brother, who is a 
“minister, to attend the session this summer, and 
this without any idea of going into the Cham! 


“merce work, but solely for the benefits which h 


receive as a minister.” 
Beep; Leach, Acting Manager. 
Chamber of Commerce, Newar 


* 


75 others—and the opening day of the school 18 still fbae weeks distant. 


Why not end and secure for yourself the inereased power of pa er 
ment that the School is bringing to so many others? 


Why not at least find out more about this institution? You ean do so by 
signing and mailing us the attached coupon. 


Time—August 16 to 27 | 


Place—Madison, Wis. — 
In buildings of the 


University of Wisconsin — 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1920 


YOUTH : 
A CITIZEN of Seattle, according to William T. Fos- 


ter in the July Atlantic, met some old friends one 
evening ‘in that little city to the south that has much 
difficulty in pronouncing the name ‘ Rainier.’ ”’ 
“You should see how Seattle is growing,” he cried. 
“Yes, I was there only yesterday,” replied one of his Tacoma 


friends. 
“Ah,” said he, “you should have seen Seattle this morning!” 


SEALED ORDERS 


OU may not write to Russia nor receive letters from 

Russia; the post office will receive no parcels for that 

country; you may not go to Russia with an American 
passport; and Russians (if favorable to the present régime in 
that country) will not be permitted to come to the United 
States. If you trade with Russians, it will be entirely at your 
risk, with none of the normal government protection in in- 
ternational commerce. ‘These little details apart, the State 
Department, by a statement issued on July 7, removed exist- 
ing restrictions on trade between the United States and Russia. 
There is, however, one other little reservation: ‘‘ Materials 
susceptible of immediate use for war purposes” may not be 
sent to Russia. What exactly belongs into that category re- 
mains as yet unexplained. Is food susceptible of such use? 
Is steel, nickel or copper? Are compasses or kodaks? Above 
all, is the Soviet government permitted to purchase in America 
locomotives and rolling stock of which it is urgently in need 
to rehabilitate its systems of transportation and make its own 
resources of food and raw materials available for those starving 
for need of it in its own country and for export? 

“The attitude of the United States toward the recognition 
of any faction in control of Soviet Russia has not changed.” 
Does that mean that a visé from Bakhmetieff is necessary for 
shipments to Russia? Or has he ceased to be regarded as the 
official representative of that country? Secretary Colby is busy 
at the Democratic Convention at San Francisco; in his absence 
no one at the State Department is prepared to offer a solu- 
tion of the mystery surrounding this latest proclamation of 
policy with regard to Russia. No one knows exactly why it 
was made or to what extent it rests on consultation with the 
Supreme Council or any of the Allied governments. 

Men familiar with trade possibilities with Russia are skep- 
tical about the intention of the State Department when it 
states that “ this government does not feel that the law abiding 
people of Russia shéuld be deprived of any assistance which 
can be derived from such trading as may be possible;” and 
those anxious to relieve distress in Russia fail to bring that 
statement into harmony with the recent refusal of the State 
Department to sanction as much as the shipment of medicines, 
milk and shoes. 
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s reason to believe that even if the shipment of railway 
erial should be refused, the movement of merchandise is 
altogether impossible. F or, unable to use its railroad sys- 
‘Soviet government seems to have greatly increased the 


the case from the report of the British labor delega- 

che a Control of the Baku oil supply has made 
. The State Department, without 
sentatives of its own in Russia, states in strong con- 
o reports current in England and elsewhere that 
chasing power of Russia is very limited and that, for 
, there will not be very considerable trade, if any, 
In other words, if anyone read an encourage- 
vith that country in the announcement, he must 


01 meet in ame Tals 20, to consider the wage 
apie labor board has. “promised will be made 
The four independent transporta- 


p not to strike. The switchmen’s walk-out which 
d in Cues the first week in April and spread over the 
he ae week is ae in effect in some centers, 


‘counted for little. have gone ie other ee 
igures of numbers of men working and the amount of 

moved are difficult to get. Railway officials are doubt- 
o us considering the situation in the light of a chronic 


upon ike services and factories which make their 
ower. Youngstown and He evurey steel mills are re- 


ferials from similar causes toe Hohe so inextricably and 
‘have reacted upon one another to such an extent that the con- 
ion of the business and industrial fabric can no longer be 
ummarized by any simple formula. 
As for the conference in Chicago next week, its outcome 
depends upon a variety of circumstances, chief of which are 
the size of the wage award and the temper of the chairmen 
_ who have never met since the yard switchmen struck. It may 
finish a long period of uncertainty in railway labor; it may 
start a new one. All kinds of rumors, themselves symptoms 
of uncertainty, are current about the Middle West. The gen- 
eral strike rumor bobs up in one form or another frequently, 
it seems to emanate from Chicago, where about 6,900 of the 
April strikers still maintain their organization. 
Talk of the all but forgotten dual alliance between the 
coal miners and the railway men revived in Cleveland last 
week when a committee of miners’ executive board members 


for Oe within : Rusia he. crucial Apa 


es for water transportation ; such at least would appear 


worthy of his death: One of the foremost expc 


tempted to cope with—felt compelled to extend their 


_ way to outlawry and no government of any kind 


‘grants which the efforts of Americanizers had in the p: 


‘EVEN UNTO ) DEATH 


IGH, indeed, is the praise if it can be said of 
‘that his death was in a worthy cause. O: is 
Friedlaender, professor of biblical literature 
jena Theological Seminary in New York, who, wi 
nard Cantor, also of New York, was qaurdered b 
in the Ukraine, it may~ be added ‘that his. 


America as a teacher of the socio-ethical writings o 
he was also one of its foremost exponents in his man 
life. When the call came to extend the bounty of Am 
Jewry to its kin in the war-swept region of E 

rope last winter—a region so difficult of access 
void of orderly government that the State Departmen 
claimed all responsibility for Americans who would 
into a Israel FE riedlaender accepted ne call. fh 


a ae After aaa disevibated more ae a 
Polish marks in relieving distress in the region nea 
General Budenny was operating, Friedlaender and 
—undoubtedly stimulated by reports of suffering 
rumors have also reached this country, suffering far 
ing that which the Joint Distribution Board had hithert 


of mercy into a region where organized warfare ha 


mained to function, where, it is said, Jewish children, 
of their parents by pogroms, roam the country starv: 
crippled. On this errand the two men met their death. 

Dr, Friedlaender was born in Russia forty-three ye 
Acknowledged one of the foremost living authorities 
brew literature, and a prominent Zionist, he also devo 
large part of his time to the improvement of the con 
of his fellow. Jews in America. As a trustee of the B 
of Education of the New York Kehillah, he contribu 
the construction of what is perhaps the most efficient sy. 
parochial education in this country. As a trustee of t 
ish Educational Alliance, he endeavored to represen 
viewpoint of the more recently immigrated Eastern Euro 
Jews and to extend among them the influence of that sple 
did institution, An article contributed by him to the 
of April 28, 1917, on The Americanization of the | 
Immigrant, twice reprinted, raised considerable discussi 
fundamental principles, and derived its value chiefly fr 
appraisal of the early influences in the lives of these imp 


largely ignored. Fortunately, some of Dr. Friedl 
finest contributions to modern Jewish thought and lite 
were recently collected by him in a volume published by 
Ark Publishing Compa of Cincinnati under the title 
and Present. 


PARKS FOR PARK 1 PURPOSES 
A NOTHER notable victory has been won in t 


fight waged in different cities to retain the use of 
lands for strictly park purposes. The New York C 

of Appeals in a case affecting Central Park has laid 
the rule that “no objects, however worthy, such as 
houses and schoolhouses which have no connection wit 
purposes, should be permitted to encroach upon it wi 
legislative authority plainly conferred.” The actio 
brought by the Parks and Playgrounds Association in 
to prevent the leasing of the Arsenal building in Central - 
to the Safety Institute of America. The fact that the 
pose of the Safety Institute is educative was not deemed’ 
court to be sufficient reason to sanction such an encroa 
Chicago had a historic fight as a result of which a s 


pA eo atl 


Wyiciple was enunciated by 
1, Illinois supreme court. 
4ithat case the South Park 
Jimissioners were willing 
| permit the building of 
4 Field Museum in Grant 
ik. The late Montgom- 

Ward fought the matter 
obtained a favorable de- 
. After Mr. Ward’s 


m was placed on land 
M aimed from the lake and 
spoining Grant Park, and 
q y properly so _ located, 
i by that time all Chicago 
i come to recognize the 
Wintial value of Mr. 
. ird’s legal efforts. 

k ad this legal protection 
Wich is now being given parks determined national, state 
| municipal policies toward public lands in other genera- 
is, many of the social problems which are now so dif_i- 
t of remedy would perhaps never have arisen. No na- 
1 has been more prodigal in frittering away the public 
ain than has America. If even school lands had been 
ined by the cities and state, no trouble would be now 
rienced in finding revenues to pay adequate salaries to 
ers. But the public right was at times a poor and ill-con- 
red thing in this country and in consequence irreparable 
ss have been endured. However, now that various agen- 
of government are reacquiring lands for public use, a new 
ciousness of the essential worth of public property is in ex- 
ince, 

We 

% ROYAL MEEKER, COMMISSIONER 
{HE choice of Royal Meeker, former commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, as editor- 
-in-chief of the monthly bulletin of the International 
our Office is an impressive tribute to his character and ac- 
plishments, especially since the United States is not a 
ber of the League of Nations. The appointment was 
de by Albert Thomas of France, first director-general of 
International Labour Office under the League of Nations. 
. Meeker will sail on July 31 to take up his new work at 
neva, Switzerland. 

jfor seven years Dr. Meeker has been commissioner of 
913. Secretary of Labor Wilson says of his work: 


| addition to the ordinary fact-gathering duties of the bureau, 
Wich he has handled with a sound judgment and a quiet determin- 
Son to follow the facts wherever they led, he has done a splendid 
irk in inaugurating and carrying to partial completion a move- 
it for the coordination of the work of the statistical bureaus of 
} Tespective :states with that of the federal government, and a 
/idardization of industrial terminology and statistical methods 
}t would make the facts gathered by the states and different coun- 
ws of the world comparable with the facts gathered by the federal 
}vernment. 

Wife has reorganized the cost of living studies on the basis of the 
nily budget or market basket, so that they are in close approxima- 
of actual costs, and his war-time studies of wages and living costs 
tre accepted by all the wage boards as a basis upon which their 
‘sions were made. 


}One of the most remarkable things in connection with Dr. 
jeeker’s administration has been the spirit of loyalty among 
‘}: employes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which has been 
2 to their conviction of his absolute honesty and fearlessness 
j1 his strict sense of justice. 
i[n addition to his official duties Dr. Meeker has interested 
_aself strongly in many movements looking to social better- 
yj nt along the lines of social insurance, safety, child welfare, 
i). The work for which he is best known, perhaps, 
jecially in other countries, is his editorship of the Monthly 
bor Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is well 
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‘the standardization of statistical presentations of accidents, 


~ statistics, having been appointed by President Wilson : 
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John @. Bliss in the Open Forum, 


YES, BUT WHY DO A 
MESSY JOB wiTH 


THE AXE WHEN 


‘“A FORUM DINGBAT”’ 


recognized that no similar publication approaches this magazine 
in comprehensiveness and interest. It is peculiarly fitting, 
therefore, that the opportunity now comes to Dr. Meeker to 
carry on the same type of work on an international instead of a | 
national scale. The scope of the international labor publica- 
tion is outlined in the labor section of the Peace Treaty. In 
the enumeration of the functions and duties of the Interna- — 

tional Labour Office the following sentence occurs: 


It will edit and publish in French and English, and in such other 
languages as the governing body may think desirable, a periodical — 


paper dealing with problems of industry and employment of inter- 


national interest. z 

Dr. Meeker’s familiarity with labor legislation in many — 
countries and his acquaintance with the various agencies for © 
promoting labor legislation, as well as his vast fund of in- 
formation on social and industrial subjects in general, will be 


invaluable to the new publication. He will also have a unique 


opportunity for a service in which he is particularly interested ; 


wages, prices, cost of living, etc., in the various countries, so 
as to make them comparable. 


HOUSING AND MUNICIPAL POWERS 


N a brief now before the Pennsylvania Commission on 


Constitutional Amendment and Revision, John Ihlder, 

secretary of the Philadelphia Housing Association, proposes — 
a number of constitutional changes which that organization 
considers necessary to solve the housing problem. Drawing 
attention to the anomaly of the present constitutional powers 
enjoyed by the municipalities of the state and by the state — 
itself to own land but not to improve the property thereon 
for dwelling purposes, he suggests an amendment enabling 
them to take, improve and lease or sell land and the improve- 
ments thereon when this is in the public interest. In illus- 
tration of this need, Mr. Ihlder gives the following example: 

There are today in Philadelphia on city owned land some of the 
worst houses in the city. This land was bought for a playground 
several years ago. There is no immediate prospect of its being used 
for that purpose. Meanwhile the dwellings stand and are occupied. 
With our present housing shortage it would be little short of a 
Crime to vacate them. If they were vacated they would probably 
become nuisances, harbors for vagrants, places for clandestine vice, 
receptacles of filth. But it is also little less than a crime that they 
should be neglected as they now are, until some of them at least 
have become unfit for human habitation. That is, the muncipality 
now owns lands occupied by dwellings. It has done so for many 
years, now one piece, now another. It will continue to do so in the 
future. But because of lack of constitutional sanction for such owner- 
ship, It must pretend to ignore the fact. It is unable to place respon- 
sibility for the proper maintenance of such property. 

The proposed amendment aims to overcome the handicap 
which now faces a municipality or the state when the improyve- 
ment of a housing area requires large scale improvements for 
the outlay on which the slightly increased tax returns after 
development do not suffice to compensate. The excess con- 
demnation provision in the revised draft of the constitution, 


tin 
an Agee development, with rear and back-to-back 
ings, streets and courts that are too narrow, and other 
ts of undesirable planning. Private enterprise cannot 
- such conditions because only expropriation at a rea- 
value can bring together into one ownership the 
of the required area. A mere closing order is insuffi- 
‘in most such cases because the buildings, unoccupied, 
a menace to the community. In the case of unde- 
land, frequently only expropriation on a considerable 
kes ‘possible drainage and other works necessary to 
nder an area fit for home building. 
Be rendent of these parcial and with a view 
posed to ee the creation of homesteads ee of the special 
poses exempt from the debt limitations of the present state 
ion; giving that purpose the same latitude as that of 
namely a deficiency supply limitation to borrow up to 
five as against the general limitation of one million 


“FTER many days of stormy conference the agreement 
. between sheet and tin plate manufacturers and the Am- 
algamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
yeen renewed. The union failed to incorporate in the new 

aent its chief demand, which was that any new locals 
during the life of the agreement should be recognized 
manufacturers. This would have meant that un- 


er hours, for example, and that if the manufacturers 
d to negotiate a settlement with them the skilled men 
g under agreement would have been free to strike in 
upport. The lack of such a provision was a great 


ce the skilled men working under agreements were placed 
dilemma of breaking their agreements or failing to sup- 
rt heir newly organized union brethren. 

‘he clause would have been a trump card in the hands of the 
gamated now, for, with its skirts cleared of the taint of 
shevism by resignation from the National Committee for 
anizing Iron and Steel Workers after the strike, with 
diction over all the workers in the steel industry and 
wi h the discontinuance of the work of the National Com- 
ee, the Amalgamated holds the key to the entire organi- 
n of the steel workers. 

No appreciable wage advance is granted under the new 
greement. The sheet and tin plate mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in which the open shop policy pre- 
ils, are not affected by the agreement. 


IN THE COURTS 


HERE have been interesting recent developments in 
the courts of the steel districts. “The case of Dmydro 
-Rwankiw, in Cleveland, is especially significant because 
it is not isolated. Warrants against Rwankiw were issued 
_ June 12 by Assistant Secretary of Labor, Louis F. Post, on 
the ground that “the alien committed a crime involving moral 
turpitude.” 

According to Mr. Post, as quoted in the New York Times, 
testimony was given at the hearing in Cleveland, to the ef- 
fect that Rwankiw, while employed by a detective agency 
“joined the Communist Party in the interests of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company.” 
he had not only organized a local branch of the Communist 
Party, but had induced other aliens to join it. Mr. Post 
charges that Rwankiw furnished reports to the steel com- 
pany which were in turn transmitted to Bliss Morton, an 


ys Mr. Inlder, does not hee Paatoe overcome past 
; of city areas by speculators or ignorant builders, — 


and unreasonable oad in violation af the constitutiona 
of the people to free speech and free assemblage. 


taken into custody by special agents from the Departme 


workers, as soon as they obtained a charter from the 


The alien admitted that ~ 


port a pie Te eced | bien 
In Pittsburgh, Judge Kennedy last week Bhd 
viction of the six members of the American Federatio 
Labor and the American Civil Liberties Bureau who o: 
g tested out the issue of free speech i in Duquesne, Pa., by 
tempting to hold a street meeting. [See the SuRvEY 
May 15, page 232.] ‘The appeal was based on the gro 
that the ordinance with violation of which the men 
charged, was “‘ void, illegal, unfair, discriminatory, open 


> 


will be carried to the United States Supreme Court. 
Judge Kennedy’s decision followed close up on Judge 
S. Thomson’s stern denunciation of the methods of the 
States Department of Justice, in the Federal District 
in Pittsburgh the week before—a rebuke in which Ju 
P. Orr joined. “ This case makes my blood boil,” ex 
Judge Thomson when the case of four aliens 
into custody by the Department of Justice was being t 
before the court. ‘‘ The methods of the Department of | 
tice have created more anarchy than all the radical pai 
put together and conditions in this district are worse t 
they were in Russia. I did not suppose this kind of 
could happen in a country where we have a constitution. 
The four aliens in question were Croatians and were 


Justice in the early part of January. Among their e 
cards were found indicating that they ‘were members o 
Communist Party. An investigation, however, convinced 
agents of the department of Justice that they had bee 
matically transferred from the Socialist Party to the | 
munist Party and that they had never attended a m 
of the last mentioned organization. ‘There was nothi 
indicate that they were sufficiently radical to justify the 
ing of departmental warrants and they were released. — 

The secretary of the organization, however, who w. 
rested at the same time was held on deportation procee 
and finally ordered deported. ‘The arrest of the four | 


they accompanied the secretary, Marko Radice to thes S 
for the purpose of bidding him goodbye. While waitin 
the train, two other men, both naturalized citizens, go 
a fight. They were arrested by the state authorities. 
four aliens in question had nothing whatever to do with 
quarrel, but were apparently innocent onlookers. The supe 
intendent of the limestone quarry, where they were all er 
ployed, called up the Department of Justice and informe 
them that the radicals were giving trouble in that vicinit 
Agents at once visited West Winfield, and upon ascertainir 
that the four men who were previously arrested were 
ent, took them into custody, brought them to Pittsburg 
had them committed to the county jail for a period o 
days by a city magistrate as suspicious persons. West V 
field is in Butler county, Pittsburgh is in Allegheny co 
and manifestly the magistrate had no jurisdiction. _ 

Warden Lewis of the county jail testified at the hearir 
that it had been the custom of the Department of Justice: 
have men recommitted for periods of ten days. if, after tl 
had served their original sentence on suspicious persol 
charges, no deportation warrants from Washington had bet 
received. In one instance a Russian had been recommit 
twice, he said. 

“There appears to be a conspiracy between the city mi 
istrates and the Department of Justice to set aside the Ce 
stitution,” Judge Thomson observed. And Judge Orr 

| 
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it as his opinion that the Department of Justice had no 
to arrest a man merely because he happened to belong 
political party. 


iz 


William Crawford Gorgas 


AN ENERAL GORGAS’ was one of those rare achieve- 
ments which each year grows greater in significance 
and more far reaching in effect. His opportunity to 

‘“)" demonstrate his remarkable ability came to him 

ve ygh ‘the late Major Walter Reed’s discovery that yel- 

‘ever is transmitted by the bite of a mosquito. In 1900, 

»r Reed was detailed by Surgeon-General Sternberg as 

fiead of an army board for the study of yellow fever in 

af . At that time, it was believed that yellow fever was 
ila mitted by contact, i. e., by contagion from clothing, bed- 
ia personal relationship, if not through water, sewage and 
l\de modes of contagion. A special bacillus, discovered by 

Wrelli, was also regarded as a possible cause. Reed, hav- 

‘ disposed of the claim of Sanarelli’s bacillus, proceeded 

(@ his associates to obliterate the contact theory by a scien- 

\eproof as rigorous and logical as anything in geometry. 

f » upon this important demonstration came Reed’s proof 

‘ “perimental inoculation upon volunteer enlisted men, that 

Pw fever is transmitted by the bite of a mosquito. At 
ime of this discovery, no one believed in the mosquito 

*@y except Carlos Finlay of Havana and Reed himself. 

: nerefore, fell to the lot of General Gorgas, who had been 

ynted chief sanitary officer of Havana, to make a brilliant 

ration by directly applying Reed’s discovery to the pre- 
on of yellow fever. Early in 1901, Gorgas began to 
in yellow fever patients and to destroy the mosquito car- 
ie ie the simple process of oiling the ‘surfaces of all pools 

“)yllections of water. In less than three months Havana 

‘@ freed from this disease for the first time. in 150 years. 

When our government took up the construction of the 

tima Canal, General Gorgas was the logical’ man to take 

i it e huge problem of sanitation of the isthmus, and was 

: nted chief sanitary officer of the Canal Zone. At the 


4 I 


A 


—s 
mes 


found the isthmus a death-trap. During the nine years 
: ney they lost no less than 22,819 laborers from this 
‘se. At this time Panama was called “the White Man’s 
five When the United States took charge of the canal 
" I904, a yellow fever epidemic was actually going on. In 

mthan a year’s time, the disease had been completely 
ib ped out and there has not been a single case since May, 


0@: 1913, Gorgas at the invitation of the Chamber of Mines 
rf fohannesburg, went to South Africa for the purpose of 
‘stigating the high death rate from pneumonia among the 
res working in the mines at Rand. He found the Negroes 
‘iiled together in contracted quarters, exposed to malarial 
lr, tuberculosis and miner’s consumption, and with poor 
"rt supply and sewage arrangements. Applying one of the 
amental principles of military hygiene, he recommended 
: ip creasing of floor and air space in the sleeping quarters, 
* | housing af families in huts, the establishment of a cen- 
i) sanitary bureau, the destruction of flies and other details, 
th had material effect in lowering the death rate. Dur- 
: (the summer and fall of 1916 he spent several months in 
i h America in making a preliminary survey for the Rocke- 
}r Foundation of localities still infested with yellow fever, 
4) during 1919, he was occupied with yellow fever investi- 
tion at Guayaquil. While on that study and the study of 
pr South American foci, the question of exploring the 
Hea foci came up—the expedition upon which he was 
t to start when death overtook him. 
Heticent and shy in public address, kindly, modest and 
#:lfish in authority, patient and open-minded, General 
gas stands as one of the great figures in the application 
iicience in the conquest of disease. It is said of him that 
jas the man who removed public sanitation from the 
%m of empiricism and placed it on a practical basis of 
jonalism. 
jin the Canal Zone the cost of sanitation was about one 
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» of the de Lesseps venture in 1880, the French occupants 
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cent per capita per day for a population of 150,000—an ex- 
penditure which General Gorgas thought well within the 
means of any tropical country. The lesson which he taught 
was not one of theories or of estimates; it was one written 
with pick and shovel and on the basis of deeds accomplished. 
The demonstration which he made was on a scale to prove 
that, whenever there is a sufficiently urgent public demand, 
malaria, like yellow fever, can be eradicated from every spot 
in the United States. 

The benefits which have already accrued from this lesson 
—imperfectly as it has been followed—are almost inestim- 
able. It has not been many years since yellow fever ravaged 
certain parts of the South each summer; it entailed not only 
great loss of life but it also involved enormous economic 
waste and struck terror to the people of all classes. Now 
yellow fever is almost unknown. Crops can be harvested 
and the ordinary business of life carried on in freedom from 
fear of this dread disease. . 

During the Great War the lessons of Panama were rigor- 
ously applied in all of the military camps. Malaria free 
zones were established around them and as a result, fighting 
strength was almost completely protected from this disease, 
which, if left uncontrolled, can prove so vastly destructive 
of vitality. Had public attention not been focused so sharply 
on the war, this protection in itself would have been hailed 
as an outstanding achievement. Without the work of Gen- 


eral Gorgas to guide in those days of hurried preparation and ~ 


intense absorption in the myriads of other details; who knows 
how many men might have suffered, how many homes might 
have been bereft of sons and husbands, how many men re- 
turned to civilian life with impaired health. The American 
people already owe a debt of gratitude to this man which 
cannot be measured and which will grow greater each year 
hereafter. His gift to America makes America the bene- 
factor of all mankind. M. W. IReLanp, 
Surgeon-General, U. S. Army. 


The Democratic 
Platform 


HE San Francisco Platform of the 

Party is a militant statement, distinguished by its 

positive enthusiasm. It has a fine fighting quality. 

It is the utterance of men and women who are 
honestly proud of their party’s achievements. Aggression is 
founded on a faith in underlying principles and sympathies 
which broadly and genuinely differentiate the Democratic 
Party from all other American political groupings. 

For the platform is Jeffersonian in its origin rather than 
Jacksonian. The Democracy, which arose before slavery had 
begun to give an unwholesome emphasis to states’ rights and 
before the mechanical revolution had instilled an almost un- 
reasoning, though not wholly unreasonable, fear of corporate 
production, is the source of inspiration of the 1920 Demo- 
crats. Specific issues have been tested in the liberal nationalist 
spirit of 1800 and not by the separatist tendency of 1830 
which, however, was apparent in 1912. 

Almost nothing is said about the Treaty, but a great 
emphasis is laid on the League of Nations. The attitude of 
the Democrats toward the League is similar to that of 
Republicans like Herbert Hoover, Elihu Root, and William 
Howard Taft. The League is accepted as fhe best available 
machinery for integrating international relations. The con- 
vention held that cooperation in the League involves no sacri- 
fice of essential national sovereignty. It points to the fact that 
twenty-one nations as jealous of their individuality as is the 
United States, have already joined together to prevent a 
recurrence of the catastrophe of August, 1914, when an inter- 
national concert even as elementary as that of the League of 
Nations might have prevented the ultimate calamity of a 
World War. The convention expressed its willingness to 
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pride the Democrats. point to the eesstull con- 
of the war. On domestic issues also they recall the 
f ements of the early years of the Wilson administration — 
—th pee Reserve Act, the Farm Loan Act, the series of 


made on the motion. GE Senaite r Carter A! 
Resolutions Committee. mee’ ; 
As to prohibition the convention. was ] u 
reference was made to the question in the platfo: 
tic Party continues to express, its ate | in inlividual effort Mr, Bryan’s eloquent efforts. The candidate choser 
in | processes ie scale te or) seen ever, reputedly of “ wet’ sumnetiae aihougy inc 


to Me aoace laws, iaane and peierwieet as” Belcher ; 
A a “lack of eu iene is ea rae order that been made public. ‘The platform makers, furthermor 
of new and better legislation may be had. But no pounced. their firm belief in free speech and a free pres i 
1 f a belief is given that national operation may denounced ‘ ‘ the antes re reproaches _ directed ag ai 


ie As to taxation the platform also is vague. freeteen of pit press and Feed! of speech.” 
issue neither of the great parties seems to be sure of | more than conventional denials on the part pets, 
cise next steps to be taken. ‘The same comment might Democrats or of the Republicans to wipe away the st 
f the development of a merchant marine. Democrats the American Constitution placed there by the acts of Ai 
A as averse to governmental ownership as do ney-General Palmer, Speaker Sweet and ‘Governor Spi 
_ The men and women who believe in the but it is encouraging now to have both great parties on 
eae of facilities will accordingly have small jn favor of the resumption of those liberties which a1 


o realize their plans in the coming election. to self-government—as so well the founders of this reput 
questions the platform follows in general terms pew, _ : (a. a 


ut forward by the President’s Second Industrial 
Voluntary organization of industrial relations 
Ue The. principle of collective bargaining is approved. 
arbitration except for public employes is advo- 


In all matters, however, the nats tneanine: of the p 
eo finally upon the Canty and the character 


~ ever becomes ‘gue We L.4 . 


ention opposed strikes ca other action “‘ see will B 
ardy the public welfare.” The pledge was given Bu b h 
slative methods by which the public rights might he La or s ortag 
rded and justice done workers. The only well : 


program of this nature which is before the coun- 
bat of the President's Industrial Senin ~The 


HERE i is a great deal of current talk about 
shortage which is held accountable for the higl 
of living, strikes and industrial disorganization 
~~ general. It is “estimated” that this sh 
amounts to Peeeent five million and six sees: ig 


Gompers, has, however.) expressed a aN sat- 
ver the terms of the Democratic labor plank. ‘This 
s pouatiess’ due to the full acceptance of the prin- 


by ceiaulatine Taaipeten. 
The complaint of a labor shacoeh recurs at fre 


intervals, and always manifests the same deremearacn 


shortage is a great national eaciee to be peuneilsces as spi 


n the activities of that body are to be found some of the 2S Possible, and that the natural remedy is an increase of 
aoe of business control. ‘The San Francisco lation of a certain class. “These assumptions are u 
allowed to pass without challenge or analysis, and to se: 
to prevent»! ‘the unfair use of patents in restraint of arguments for shaping national policy. But to come to a 
’ As to Mexico also there is a real difference between Understanding about this question we need to know: 
o larger parties. The emphasis of the Democratic @ labor shortage? Is there a labor shortage in the “Or 
placed on the recognition of Mexico’s right as a States now ? If so, how extensive is it? Is it a good thing 
nation, but in the final paragraph there is a sug- @ bad thing? By what means can the situation be chan 
of the desirability of modifying existing Mexican laws. What will be the result of applying these means? : 
suggestion is stressed in the following paragraph dealing The term “labor shortage” is one of those nume 
th the acquisition’ of petroleum rights by American citizens Phrases which circulate freely in our daily conversation, 
oreign countries. ‘The privilege, if such there be, of a which are seldom reduced to a definiteness of meaning 7 
alled backward people to refuse to have their natural conduces to clear thinking and logical deduction. The i 
sources developed in accordance with the desires of the word which needs to be definitely understood is “lab 
dvanced ” nations is not a matter to which major political There are obviously two possible interpretations. In the b 
arties seem to have given much attention, sense, labor means human energy, exerted in production 
The convention uttered its wish ° ‘within the limits of inter- this sense the ae the doctor, the independent farmer) 
national comity and usage” to see Ireland self- -governing. 

Sympathy and aid, which fall short of being willing to accept » 
he proffered mandate; were, too, given to Armenia. Freedom 

‘for the Philippines, statehood for Porto Rico, and a home- 

‘steading law for Hawaii with the fortification of the island is 
‘as an outpost of the western frontier of the United States”? the United sae ae in a aD. contained. 
are the large goals of the policy devised for our insular posses- abnormally large proportion of the very old, the very 
sions. Furthermore, opposition to Asiatic immigration was the feeble, and the incapacitated could there be ¢ a ger 
affirmed. The celebrated climate of San Francisco was no _ shortage of labor in this ; sense. Tea 
_ doubt conducive to the strong approval of this last policy. What is really meant in the customary referen € Oa 
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age is labor in a restricted sense—briefly stated, wage- 
jt. Man’s escape from the bondage of animal existence is 
tly due to his development of capital, by which is meant 
,various material devices and implements which he uses to 
act from the land the different natural substances and to 
ert these substances into more and more highly refined 
‘cts of utility. In the days of simple tools and weapons, no 
thought of owning more capital than he could use him- 
-} for there was no purpose in it. Human energy was the 
- thing, and capital was only complementary. 
‘radually, however, there grew up forms of capital which 
uch great capacity for multiplying wealth with only 
assistance from men that there was a great incentive to 
tase one’s holdings of capital provided only the necessary 
‘ an energy could be procured. Probably the first capital 
is sort consisted of flocks and herds. As the domes- 


; became a possibility, the owner of such wealth found 
he extent of his holdings was limited, in part at least, by, 
mount of human care which he could command for his 
- This situation was largely met through the relation- 
of the family. The growth of the patriarchal kin-group 
‘lly kept pace with the increase of pastoral wealth, and 
‘was no real sense of an insufficiency of human service. 

€ next step in the development of capital was the estab- 
nt of private ownership in land and the utilization of 
for agricultural purposes. As this change became well 
oped there grew up a strong demand for people to work 
land. For the productivity of agricultural land is very 
y dependent on the energy expended on it. The nature 
# extent of the demand for workers, however, depends 
Wrely on the extent of the land, and the system of owner- 
In a society where there is just enough land to fully 
y the energies of all the able-bodied workers, and where 


demand for labor. For each land-owner can profitably 
‘loy his whole effort on his own land, and does not care 
are the product with another worker, whose activities will 
‘increase the output sufficiently to offset what he will have 
sceive for his remuneration. 
jut if all the land in this society belongs to one individual, 
‘demand for labor will equal the total number of his 
»w-countrymen, and perhaps more, as he will desire if 
ible to return to them somewhat less than they would win 
emselves if they were working their own land. It is at 
stage that the real nature of the demand for labor begins 
“pecome evident. The demand for labor always emanates 
ain individuals who have property in more capital than they 
profitably employ themselves. 
Vith the great inventions and increase in capital which 
#ked the industrial revolution, the relative importance of 
: al became greatly augmented, and the possibilities of the 
Hease of wealth through the utilization of capital became 
dst infinite. With a system of property ownership which 
“fed no limits on the holding of capital, the possibilities of 
‘ jimulating wealth were limited only by the amount of labor. 
4 problem of securing a labor supply therefore became of 
jfmount importance to those who were fortunate enough to 
possessed of some capital. 
Wefore social standards forbade the ownership of human 
digs the problem of labor supply was solved by the expedi- 
). of slavery and serfdom. When these institutions were 
ished it became necessary to develop some system whereby 
de who owned more capital than they could profitably 
Mloy themselves could secure the labor necessary to make 
§) capital productive of more wealth. Our modern wage- 
fem was the result. 
\Vage-labor, accordingly, is human energy expended upon 
}}tal belonging to some one else, in order that the owner of 
# capital may increase his wealth. A demand for labor 
i arise only when there is more capital privately owned than 
be made most productive by the efforts of the owners 
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n of animals progressed, and the .accumulation of: 


and is equally divided among these workers, there will 
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themselves. A shortage of labor arises when there are not 
enough workers available at the terms offered to employ this 
capital to its maximum productivity. 

Where, then, does the supply of labor come from? 
Obviously, from those who have no capital of their own, or 
not enough capital to occupy their full energy. The Italian 


market gardener who owns just enough land to keep himself _ 


and his family busy is not in the labor market either as a buyer 
or a seller. The man who owns a horse and express wagon, 
with the necessary stable accommodations, will not offer his 
services to drive some one else’s wagon. ‘The widow with her 
own little shop on the corner is not seeking a job as clerk in 
the big department store downtown. 
owns no capital must perforce offer his services, in the ma- 
jority of cases, to some one who does, for the simple reason 
that almost all production in modern societies is carried on 
under conditions which require a large amount of capital in 
relation to each unit of labor. : 

A shortage of labor exists, therefore, when the people whose 
own capital is not enough to keep them busy are not sufficiently 
numerous to supply the wants of those who have more capital 
than they can operate. It is a deficiency of those who have 
nothing, a dearth of the poor. 


A motive for employing labor exists.only on condition that’ 


the total product, which under our present system belongs to 
the owner of the capital, should exceed the sum returned to 
the laborer. If the, laborer received as his reward the total 


amount of wealth which he is able to create with the assistance 


of his’employer’s capital, there would be no gain in employing 
him, and there would be no demand for labor if these were 
the terms. In the final analysis, therefore, a demand for labor 


is always a demand at a given wage, and a shortage of labor 
By progressively — 


is always a shortage at a given wage. 
increasing the wage bid any labor shortage could be corrected. 


But the individual who — 


If the Italian gardener is offered more to work on the neigh- — 
boring estate than he can make on his own little plot he will — 
become a wage-worker (allowing something, of course, for — 


the pleasure of independent activity). If the expressman can 
make more as coachman than he can on his own wagon he 


will make the change, and a high enough wage will draw the 


small storekeeper into a clerkship. 
beyond which the wage bid will not go is fixed by the produc- 
tivity of labor as applied to the capital equipment in question, 


minus what is regarded as a just or reasonable return to capi- — 


tal. The ordinary capitalist complains of a shortage of labor 


when he cannot get enough, people to work on his capital 


without paying them a wage which will encroach upon what 
he regards as his “‘ legitimate” interest rate.= 

Whether or not, therefore, a labor shortage is a calamity 
depends entirely upon what sort of a society we want to have, 
as Prof. H. G. Hayes of Yale University expresses it. 
If our ideal of a democratic society is one where the distribu- 
tion of capital is such as to place no check upon the maximum 
accumulation of wealth by those who have most, then a labor 
shortage is to be deplored. If, on the other hand, we desire 
a state of affairs where there is abundant capital so distributed 
that most individuals have all they can use, and all those who 
have not can find profitable employment working on the 
capital of those who have more than they can use, then a labor 
shortage is something to congratulate ourselves upon. In this 
connection it is helpful to remember that capital is never so 
efficiently employed as when it is in the hands of its owners. 

Sooner or later we shall have to decide definitely whether 
we want high wages or cheap labor in this country. Many 
people would like to have both. But it can’t be done. 

There is undoubtedly a shortage of labor in the United 
States in the sense that there are not enough people willing to 
work at the wages offered to permit the owners of capital to 
employ that capital as profitably as they would like. But as 
to the extent of the labor shortage, no definite answer is 
possible. The “estimate” of five or six millions is a sheer 
absurdity. It is a shining illustration of the ease with which 


The limit, obviously, 


s by which this figure was reached by some one was 
ollows: Before the war, immigration averaged about 
a year. The war lasted five years and during 
we had practically no immigration. Therefore we 
five million workers. No consideration was taken 


ousand to eight hundred thousand foreigners leave 
annually. 
that any labor shortage can be reduced to a definite 
ical figure. 

a labor shortage is to be corrected by increasing the 
ion of the population who own no capital there are 
, ways to do it—by destroying the capital of the 
perty holders or by importing some property-less 
s. For obvious reasons the former expedient is not 
aoe and the solution customarily urged is the 


oF as to offset whatever labor shortage exists. 
uld be only a temporary alleviation. A labor short- 
Seed a chronic condition ie a _ country where 


SHE ee here are all examined and they test 
their blood and have tuberolocas test and if 
your teeth need fixed they see that they are 
fixed and if you have tonsils or adnoids they see 
y are taken out and if there is anything else wrong 
e body thay see that it is doctored and see if they can 


0 ea people while Jimmie, another ward, Ee ex- 
the practical working out of the system. Jimmie 
ger. He was only five and couldn’t write. On 


d been brought into court on a dependency charge and 
judge committed him to the state. Both parents were 


day following Jimmie’s arrival at the Receiving Home, 
- physician made an intensive physical examination. ‘This 
ed the Wassermann test, the Von Pirquet, and throat 


ical renovation and his movements during that time: 


gi 19 Reports on laboratory tests received from Board of Health. 
All negative. 
Teeth cleaned. Seven small fillings. 
Has abscess ‘on hip. Poulticed. 
Moved child to Children’s Hospital. 
Seta in drainage. 
_ 10/1/19 Dr. U. says boy is doing well. Very little drainage. 
— 10/10/19 Moved from Children’s Hospital to Receiving Home. 
~ 10/27/19 Child taken to Children’s Hospital for tonsil and adenoid 
Be Ey operation. 

~ 10/30/19 Moved from Children’s Hospital to Receiving Home. 
11/1/19 Classified as medically cleared, and taken to boarding home 


Abscess lanced. Put 


in city. 
1/7/20-Placed in foster home. 


“While Jimmie was having the above experiences, an ef- 
fort was being made to locate any relatives who might want 
the child and be able to care for him properly. Such a plan 


: -<killfully cree can be aa ‘3 pies i uidely 
1 semblance of- authority. Apparently the mathematical  s 


that in years of large immigration from four. 


The chief absurdity, however, lies in 


BOhic S Depend Children — 


By- Mary Irene Atkinson 


proved to be out of the question, so the boy was s pla 
foster home. = 


re. The medical record tells the story of Jimmie’s phy- 


turbance in the labor groups as toc unt 
ruption in industry which is likely to more than o 
ever profit is gained from the immigrants themselves 
the actual supply of labor is to be measured not by th 
number of workers, but by the efficiency of their 
immigration results in lowering the general stand d 
of the wage-earning classes in this country it may so 
the efficiency of the workers as to nullify the incr 
numbers. 

Those who advocate a large and unrestricted 
must be prepared to demonstrate that it is a desirab 
this democratic country of ours to maintain a large pr 
less class as an element in our industrial system. The fact 
usually camouflaged by high-sounding phrases such 
need of industry” “ the expansion of business,” “ the « 
ment of commerce,” or “ the upbuilding of national pros: 
as if the demand for labor emanated from the cou 
whole, or from some other abstract but highly im 
entity. ‘The truth is that every demand for labor tr: 
ultimately to some individual who, already possessi: 
capital than he can profitably employ himself, desires to 
still more. 


- Henry P. Fair 


in the Board of State Charities a Children’s Welt. 

partment of which C. V. Williams was until last mont 
rector. Mr. Williams has now left the department t 
his new duties as executive secretary of the Boston C 


the new machinery created by the Ohio legislature 
passed the Children’s Code, and the difficulties he 
countered in keeping the wheels turning, is one of 
interesting chapters in the social history of the country, 

The functions of the department when created, w 
placing in foster homes of children committed by 
courts or transferred from children’s homes to the Bi 
State Charities, and the licensing, standardization and s 
vision of all Build coring institutions and agencies, v 
public or private. 

Two new laws passed in 1920 place additional r 
bilities upon the department. The Cummins law p 
for an appropriation of $25,000 to be used for the t 
of crippled children, and stipulates that the Board 
Charities shall receive guardianship of these children d 
the period of treatment and shall provide the necessary 
care. The Jones law provides that the Board of State 
ties shall license all boarding homes for children. 

The board consists of eight members, four of whom ¢ 
stitute the children’s committee. While this committee @ 3 
the secretary of the board have been a strong reserv ‘ 
whose support and loyalty Mr. Williams has always bee: 
to depend and to whom he has looked for direction, 
been the moving spirit in formulating a constructive p 
whose objective has been the standardization and humar 
of the child-caring work in the state. 

Ohio has eighty-eight counties and in sixty o 


ot 5 edie cada 


te are children’s homes supported by county funds. In 
ition, there are over 125 private institutions and child- 
ing agencies in the state. When the new code was written 
47 of these institutions had anything approaching an ade- 
fe system of records; children were placed without in- 
Mtigation of foster homes and subsequent supervision was, 
|ieed, only sporadic ; preventive medical care and proper 
rn itation Were in many instances negligible ; the “ silent 
ime,” to which Mr. Williams refers as “an invention 
e devil,” and which made it a criminal offence for a 
dd to speak at meal time or when “ in line,” was a common 
jtom in many institutions; in a few instances children were 
jaally being chained for punishment ; and a number of other 
jremely bad practices were common in too many institutions. 
1 aif this were a fairy tale, we could say that the Children’s 
a bartment under the Hieeceag of Mr. Williams, has com- 
‘ely eliminated all these conditions. Such is not the case. 
‘: am improvement has been made and while the sun of the 
a day is not at its zenith, it has passed the horizon. 
‘Whe child-caring work includes the work for crippled chil- 
§n which is just now being organized. Children who are 
mitted or transferred to the Board of State Charities fre- 
tly present extremely difficult problems which the local 
lamunities are unable to solve. If possible, the intensive 
ical work which every child committed to the board re- 
‘es is done in the locality from which the child comes. 
ere are inadequate facilities the child is brought to Colum- 
- At present the board has 890 wards in foster HOHE 
#irding homes and hospitals. 
Ihe Receiving Home is an old homestead which was par- 
‘larly well planned for work of this type. A maximum 
teen children may be cared for, and it makes a pleasant 
homey way station where the children are renovated be- 
passing on to foster or boarding homes. ‘The doctor’s 
*¢ is here. A nurse on the staff of the department assists 
| and she is also responsible for the medical supervision of 
children in Columbus boarding homes. ‘The physician 
es by appointment, as he has a very large and specialized 
ate practice as a pediatrician. 

n a group of eighty-five boarding homes, the majority of 
ich are in Columbus, the children are cared for as soon 
chey are cleared for placement or diagnosed as long time 
lical cases. Children who are feebleminded are also 
jrded until they can be admitted to the Institution for 
bleminded. One member of the department staff gives 
| entire time to the supervision of these boarding homes. 
he standards of the department are shown by the schedule 
‘presented of the minimums which Ohio believes are essen- 
in the proper study and placing of dependent children. 
2 investigations necessary before blanks prepared for the 
ly can be properly filled out constitute the minimums set 
other agencies in the state doing similar work. 
I “he visitation and supervision of placed out children is the 
se of child-caring work upon which Mr. Williams perhaps 
i greatest stress. Visitation as he interprets it means liter- 
'} the definition given by Webster: “ Usually longer than 
‘Vall, sometimes involving a brief residence.” The entire 
feram of the child’s daily life is supposed to be familiar to 
person who is responsible for his supervision, and sym- 
‘Ihetic and constructive assistance is given to the family and 
‘ child in working out the difficulties which are bound to 
je. Ihe compass which Mr. Williams asks his workers to 
jin directing their steps toward the goal of ideal supervision 
“What would you do if it were your own sister or brother, 
your own child?” 

“he study of various groups of children who have been 
ced out by agencies and then apparently forgotten has 
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SCHEDULE FOR CHILD STUDY 
AND CHILD PLACING 


I. Study of Child. 

Social a. Social diagnosis, including family history. 

b. Securing guardianship (all wards are committed 
by juvenile court or transferred from county 
homes). 

Physical c. Intensive physical examination. 

d. Correction of remediable defects. 

e. Treatment of chronic defects. 

Mental f. Mental diagnosis (This diagnosis is made in 
all cases where abnormal mental condition is 
suspected. ) 

g. Classification as placeable or unplaceable. 

II. Plans for the Child’s Future. 

a. Rehabilitation of child’s own home whenever 


possible. 

b. Placing cleared children in foster homes, if re- 
turn to own home is impossible. 

c. Placing long time medical cases or anpldeeaule 
children in boarding homes. 

d. Visitation and supervision. 


brought to light the pitiable condition of large numbers of 
them. The files in the office of the Ohio Board of State Chari- 

ties contain stories of neglect, abuse, degradation, immorality — 
and crime, which are the direct results of casting a dependent 
child upon the sea of a community life in a new environment 
and then forgetting his existence, or taking it for granted that 
any family willing to receive a foster child is a good family, 
and that the act itself is the proof thereof. 

The institutional work of the bureau has been quite as con- 
structive, though, perhaps not yet as far-reaching. 

Each year the child-caring agencies of the state are licensed 
by the Board of State Charities. If proper standards are not 
maintained the license is withheld until such time as condi- 
tions are changed. ‘The children already in the homes are 
allowed to remain there but it is illegal for new cases to be 
sent to a “black-listed” institution, ‘The state assumes that 
each community has enough civic pride to see that its agencies 
are eligible to state endorsement. But this principle has not 
worked out well in some of our backward counties due to the 
fact that it has been impossible to do the educational work 
necessary to create a real consciousness of existing needs. 

Mr. Williams believes that institutional supervision is not 
the exercise of police power but the rendering of service which 
will assist in overcoming bad conditions. It is comparatively 
easy to criticise but a State Department should be qualified not 
only to diagnose but to provide for the proper treatment of 
the case. 

At the present time there are only three persons giving 
their entire time to the institutional department. When one 
considers that Ohio has nearly two hundred children’s institu- 
tions the progress in securing proper standards seems com- 
mendable. But the department works with its face toward the 
future ignoring what has been accomplished and seeing only 
the stupendous amount of work that must be accomplished be- 
fore Ohio dares to become complacent about her children’s 
agencies. 

The greatest effort has been concentrated on the county 
children’s homes since they belong to the public and the state 
has a particular responsibility toward them. Also, it has 
been impossible to cover the whole field intensively. The 
private institutions in some instances had for years been doing 
commendable work while others have lower standards than 
many of the county homes. But the whole mass has been 
leavened by the standards set by the Children’s Welfare De- 
partment. 

One of the weakest points in the Ohio child-caring program 
is the ease with which children are admitted to institutions. 


be door of an institution when ach a solu- 


_A large proportion of the twenty-five thous- 
Ohio institutions today are there unneces- 


ae a county children’s home having > 


ees which was visited recently, the 
of inmates showed: orphans, 6; one parent dead, 
) parents iving, 57. Sabet isa pros rural county 
ae 


ling is oka late 


ast have institutions for the children vie are phi: ; 


mentally abnormal and for the delinquents. But 
eae for building more institutions for normal 


ree million ee is an expensive and ia 


excessive oyertead Costs, turning out a rather 


Bs ard of State «Charities is required by law to pass 
all equests for the incorporation of agencies planning to 
Some of the severest criticism of the de- 

yas been made by the followers of the old school 

t the only philanthropic work worth while for 

he building of new institutions. The Children’s 
rtment believes that’ Ohio has more institutions 


ae, grounds,” 
DAViliiams and his staff constantly strove to 
ee ototit across to the reactionaries whose motives are 
nable but who still Jong for the thrills which they 


NVESTIGATION OF A FOSTER 
HOME . 


_ Application Banik filled out by the family. 

. After application blank has been received by office 
reference blanks asking for specific information are 

sent to persons given as references by family. 

Til. Upon return of reference blanks, personal investigation 
of applicants by trained workers which includes visit 
to home and interviews with persons in community. 

. Conference between field worker and supervisor to 
determine whether home should be approved or dis- 
approved. 

. Conference between person making home investigation 
and boarding home supervisor to determine which 
child will be best adapted to approved home. 


be endence between office and family, describing 
chi 


VII. Placing of child. 
VIII. Subsequent visitation of child. 


+ 


Wek ede of the sy itaelf on tie ba 
nike safety, and adaptability to aime regim 
IL A social study of the institution amv gaa 
a. Organization. Ges 
b, Record. © 
bred ies Seat, i Sears Ta 
_ d. Plan for physical care and preventive . 
-. mediable work, ie 
e, Mental diagnosis of | all eee 
f. Education and cultural ae Li: 
is Recreation. BEM bby, 
Yh Religious and moral training. BN ae 
III. Activities outside Institution. ‘fi 
ps a. Case work. 

_b. Family rehabilitation. 
ve Placing of children in foster siaserepet “el 
4d. Supervision of wards” in foster homes. cf 
te The reaction of the anSninenely regime ‘upon 
- dividual children, ae 

ik 


‘W, 


tion there « exists a hdeerneel pie as hone a 


column, for the intensive study of i institutions which 


in all investigations where such study i is necessary | 
A 


particularly involved situations. It is impossible 


Wii: the mass of cold facts uncolored lca 


‘dice ste soled has been patel ee 
liams inculcated into his staff these principles: ‘ 


1 ‘Get facts—not impressions. 


{ 


‘i 2. Always deal first with the persons directly responsible 
ditions. 


3, Never resort to publicity in bad situations unless it is 
- to get action any other way. 


. Stick to the truth and the facts regardless of any 
breezes. ‘The State Department that knows no po’ 
the slogan of the Children’s Welfare Department. — 

It is a social disaster for Ohio that Mr. Williams. 
ing at this time for there lies ahead a field of chilc 
activities which thus far has been only partially expl 
is a trail blazer and within him glows the spirit tha 
our ancestors into the unknown. He has an ideal wh 
given ten more years and sufficient appropriation he cou. 
made approximately real. He has the courage wh 
several occasions has enabled him to put the fear of Goc 
the hearts of political machines which were jockeying v 
lives of defenseless children. And he has the es 
spirit which is the mark of the truly great. 


It is fortunate that Ohio has had such a person 
Williams to lay the first bricks in the foundation which 
for its cornerstone the 1913 code. If those who folle 
given the wisdom and the legislative backing to rear 
structure of child-caring according to the plans and s 
cations of Mr. Williams, who i is a real social architect, 
may lead the way in a state program for dependent 
which will provide for them the greatest opportuni 
thus indirectly serve, “all the children of a 


LITTLE over seventy-five years ago the people of 
the United States faced the question of the free- 
dom of the slaves. There was a time in the history 
of this controversy when the opposing forces were 
eg Pthe method of moral suasion. Had the moral forces of 
@ nation with militant earnestness spoken for the freedom 
@ he slaves, there is little doubt now in the minds of histor- 
that the slaves of America might have been freed without 
jiyil War and its disastrous effects. 
#k with a unanimous voice. There was greater uninimity 
he country church than in the city. Some churches took 
ge behind the doctrine of the separation of the Church 
“State. Some preferred to “ stick to the Gospel.” ‘The 
2 passed beyond the stage of a moral struggle and the 
ch was forced to content itself with playing a secondary 
:in a struggle which had been set by the politicians. The 
ies were freed and the Church contributed much in the 
of merciful deeds, but it is hard to resist the conclusion 
in its major task in this great controversy, the Church 
. War is sometimes necessary, but civil progress 
gh civil war means that the Church has lost its first 
‘opportunity to promote civil progress without civil war. 
Church was not militant in this opportunity. 


le stage is set in America for a new economic struggle. 
“per cent of the people of the United States now own 


ihe Pid of a few men. The reorganization of modern in- 


: is along lines: which will give a larger participation in’ 


#not we shall have a cnieal aie and spiritual courage to 
Yorb a revolution. Great nations do not have revolutions; 
7 anticipate them. 

Vhen I was a young man, I went from my first parish to 
i urch in that great steel works town of southern Colorado 
Mthe banks of the Arkansaw river. When the spring 
t the water of this river occasionally rose to 
‘flood stage. There were many traditions of disasters in 
| and property caused by floods on the Arkansaw. One 
H-ning about three o’clock, I was awakened by a policeman 
Hnding at my door. Behind him in the front yard was a 
Wttering mob of Negroes, Mexicans, Italians, and Slovaks, 
he had gathered from the river bottoms and which he 
d to place in our church and club house until after the 
tid had gone by. It was reported that the flood had already 
*:pt away one town farther up the river. I opened the 
i-rch and then went down to watch the flood. It had not 
sived. Several hours passed by and it had not yet arrived. 
never came. We learned that the irrigation canals and 
"age reservoirs, which had been taken out of the river, had 
apletely absorbed the flood waters and that they were now 
ng duty on the uplands, watering the fields for the coming 


" i] 
hets were on, 


»}in address delivered before the International Congregational Council 
eh convened at Boston June 29-July 6, in celebration of the tercen- 
F fx of the landing of the pilgrims, 


But the Church did not’ 


The New Frontier’ 
By Arthur E. Holt 
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harvest, or turning the turbine which generated the electricity 
and dispelled the darkness of the night for the cities. “The 
flood had been absorbed. The elemental forces which cause 
a revolution are not bad in themselves. 
doing the tasks of the universe. 


to save the people of the United States from the devastating © 
effects of civil war. We can, if we will, combining with 
other forces equally interested, give to America the leadership 


They can be set to — 
The controversy in the ~~ 
United States is still in the stage where men are using the — 
arguments of moral suasion, The Church has another chance — 


which will bring progress without bloodshed, “nee ; 


with peace. bh 

If this is to be done, there are some conditions which must : 
The first of these is that the Church shall plant itself — 
These frontiers are — 


not on the prairies, but in the shelter of the great smoking — 


be met. 
on the new frontiers of our social order. 


chimneys, and the arching domes of the factories. Congrega- 
tionalism has always been represented on the frontiers of 
American life. Our church was the church of the first great 
pioneers. We led into American life with that first invasion 


of Englishmen, an invasion of great ideas about God, salva- — 
tion, and human duty. Our spiritual forefathers undergirded — 
the fight for political democracy ‘with a determining founda- Ae 
tion of spiritual enthusiasm and moral motive. They gave to 

the early apostles of political democracy a successful social ex- if 
perience in a democratic church. Political democracy in turn — 
gave to the Church a congenial environment in which it grew — 
and flourished. Our church with other churches was repre- — 


history—the settling of ‘the prairies of the West. 
was a challenging and rewarding experience. The Church — 


gave to the pioneer a good conscience for his task. The master 4 
social passion of the Church in the last century was the guar- — 


anteeing that that great empire, which was being settled, west 


of the Allegheny mountains and is yet to be the home of © 
teeming millions, should share in the traditions and ideals of 


the Christian commonwealth which had settled on the eastern 
seacoast. For the realization of that ideal, the churches of — 
New England poured out their treasures of men and of money. 
From those pioneer churches came a reinforcement of the 


great Puritan virtues of courage, industry, and democracy and © 


od! 


from them came also the moral passion for the two greatest 
reforms of the last century—the abolition of slavery and the 
abolition of the liquor traffic. 


American people by a fanatical few. Never has a sentiment 


been built up in America in a more democratic way than the — 
Over a 


building of the prohibition convictions of America. 
quarter of a century ago we began to build it, church by 
church, village by village, precinct by precinct, county by 


county, state by state, until it finally arrived at the Atlantic 


seacoast towns an overwhelming and irresistible power which 
is not to be denied. If you want evidence of this I refer you 
to the platform of our two recent political conventions, both of 
which have declared that the saloon is a corpse and they do 
not want it lying around. 


| We are facing now the third great frontier in American 
history. When America changed from being a great agricul- 
tural nation to a great factory and industrial nation, we estab- 


517 


This, too, — 


There are those who say that 
the latter did something which has been put over on the 


ray 
i -\ 


d some new frontiers. 
white the rural districts oo two continents. We threw 
our city churches a population so diverse in language and 
igion and social traditions, that Protestantism has for 


1or control. We have witnessed the breakdown of the 
y church, the collapse of the Christian ethic in the im- 
1 associations of modern industry. Our great indus- 
eas have stood over against Protestantism as a sort of 
n “ No-Man’s Land.” 
re to mobilize on the new frontier, Protestantism 
self with a new spirit and a new method in its 
nting agencies. The body of the Interchurch World 
may be moldering in its grave, but its soul goes 
n p ite organization of a cooperative Protestant- 


lived for five years in a great steel works town. I 
secretary after secretary representing religious or- 


1 them tabulate its problems and return to their con- 


1€ Besa place the Church Pains is to ut planted on 
industrial frontier must be certain of its ethical out- 
am in sympathy with all that has been said at this 
pone ae to our spiritual foundations. But from 


ct Sealey has been the quality of ‘ ethical outlook. 
ae aga rf 
have been three great reformations in the history of 


ne roll of Protestantism and what a motley array you 
ssemble under the slogan of “ Bible Christians.” To it 


ieving you of the responsibility for it. All of them claim to 
be biblical and all of them are denying the emphasis which 


practical social righteousness and in ministrations of mercy. 
‘The Church which is not true to this emphasis cannot claim 
to be orthodox when judged by the standard laid down by the 
prophets and by Jesus. 

The third test of the Church which is to stand on our new 
industrial and social frontier is that it must gain a knowledge 
of the facts which are essential to programs of human brother- 
hood. We once thought that it was sufficient guarantee of a 
Christian public opinion if we trained people who had charac- 


, build our great cities, we 


entury been floundering in a chaos which it can neither 


ns come to that town with camera and pencil. I. 


religious press of the United States federate its resources 


‘esus put upon the necessity of a religion which expresses itself. 


Ay ga 
high-powered Tugs ~ Around vee 
there goes up a smoke screen of propaganda def 
to confuse public Bentinnents and to keep Christia: 
ion from coming “ to grips” with the situation. I. 
situations are complicated by carefully designed propag. ani 
Mexican misinformation is turned on and off as th 
were coming from a spigot. Militant minorites ha 
faith in the fairness of public opinion and are appe 
force as the only argument in which they have any 
There are three services which the Church ought to r 
unto its people at this time. It should organize its forces 
gaining the facts which are essential to its programs 0: 
man brotherhood. We are investing millions of dollars 
colleges which are perfectly able to tell.us what ha) 
two thousand years ago in the Roman Empire. I wou 
to see the Church invest some money in some kind of | 
tion which can tell us what is ee ae now 


for getting the facts and second for getting those facts t 
people. I would like to see the money we are spending in 
one modern college placed at the resources of some right-min 
Christian editors, who are willing to pledge themselves t 
to the people the facts which are essential to our programs 
human brotherhood. The third service which the Church o 
to render to the people is to provide opportunities for the 
discussion of these facts which it carries to the people. Th 
was a time when there was a reasonably free play of publi 
opinion throughout the United States, but this time has passed 
and there is a demand upon the Church that in open fo 
and discussion group it seek to restore our ancient fait] 
freedom of public opinion. 
In the third place the Church which is to” occupy a posit 
of service on our new social frontier must educate the peo 
for participation in the new world of industry. 


circles where it was easy to pick responsibility for bad 1 
and good work was easily rewarded. In these face to 
relationships, religion and morality exercised a powerful 
trol. Men felt when they went to their work that they were 
earning a living and making a life. They were serving thei 
fellowman and serving their God. But with the breakdoy 
of the personal relationships, it has not been so easy for men te 
see the moral motives in modern industry. Our first problen 
is not a problem of social reorganization. It is a problem o: 
education. You cannot have a better social order until y 
educate an order of men who will want what they ought t 
want. No man wants what he ought to want in modern ‘in 
dustry who does not want to work. I care not whether yor 
are talking about capitalist or manager or the man who lak 
with his hands. You cannot build 4 great economic orde 


of people who are organized against work. The Purita 


a ee 
ce before them. the grain of wheat which’ goes 
We must let them see it grow until the harvest. 


; teach chen that the whole process should be a 


re men can say atl one Filler! the leader of 
ramated Clothing Wi orkers of America, “‘ Men, we- 
d to promote production. You cannot sabotage 


or ow: n industry,” there will be a hungry world and 


m3) 


Banized labor will be partly responsible. 
“become once more a nation of workers and producers, 
faay have to” call upon races of another color to carry on 
ch of civilization. 

if the first business. of the Church is to train people 
want what they ought to ‘want, the second task is to 


yes : 


‘three or an aed thousand Russians in 
“this: country are passing one of the most trying 
periods in their development on the American 
Prsoul. .) che Russian immigrants are for the most 


ne in ie But a few artisans left Russia for 
ca, and the limited migration of “ intellectuals” came 
tter years, during the World War, and the Revolution. 
ee colaiitea to American soil, the Russian moujick found 
aself under two dominant ieftvences that of the old Rus- 
| . church, the Czar’s institution in America, and of the 
lutionary inclined or progressive element. The Greco- 
it tholic church was striving to preserve 
» country’ his “true subjects,’ temporarily residing in a 
feign land. They were to be carefully watched, so that 
I ideas of republicanism and democratism should enter their 
dads. It was Count Witte, the czar’s premier, who even 
ught it desirable “that a few hundred thousand Russians 
juld see for themselves” what a republic really is, and what 
Ijdvantages ” there were in a monarchy, where the czar Is 


he father of all his. subjects.” 


- the wi 
We a to tale our aa 


into the channels of distributi ion and consumption, oh 


a but by special privileges. 
to lay the rewards of society at the feet of a pr 


Unless America soul. 


Poolrooms or Schoolrooms for 


Russians 1 in America? 
By Josef - Bolonski 


“for the czar and — 


. times a former ‘ 


he revolutionary inclined elements were on the other. 


maki e et world safe for yi i 


a) 


orld fires to pursue its riotous liquor consu: ing ¢ 
’ Phe: Cee made life hard for its mene Rea I 
anything 
poncinles: 
a epee ts man. 


Se a to. the ae of eee the on n 
society. It made the saloon keeper an exasperati 
an idol. The ideals which it advocated for th 
- demanded a social. organization in which they cc 
ized. If the Church believes i in work, then it m 
world unsafe for the man who does not believe 
we are to make the world safe for the worke 
seyeral fairly logical conclusions which we m st 


Pires : We cannot as Christians: plea those | wh 
We must dignify lab 


class, It must become impossible for every man who 
some useful labor to. hold up a eae in Amery 


an. cones industrial order. "Men must teal Cohen t 
labor that the game is not stacked against them. 
eae value received, they must receive. 


Third: If we are to put morale back into Jnitnseey 
‘must give the man a chance to satisfy the deepest lon: 
Men do not work well unless they have the c 
will power, purpose and intelligence in their work. 
confusion in the modern world, one detects not the 
» hours and more wae but the cry for more Hoes 


sale: because eee is so ee as to ‘ha 
basso man this investment of heart and brain ee hand. . 


shortcomings of the European and American democracic res 
as to have the antiquities of absolutism more ee prese 
before the Russian people. 


faeces upon the Russians in America. The react onde : 

influence vanished at once, and the Hymn of Free R 
was sung in churches. ane “church . brotherhoods” | 
after another adapted themselves to the new political cor 
tions in Russia. _As the tragic events in Russia progressed, 


the fore front in the life of the “ Russian colonies.” y 
revolutionist ” found himself behind the new 
forces. The revolution did not develop in accordance with 
his fixed ideas of democracy. The Russian immigrant had 
no such fixed ideas. He had no political education. He — 
accepted the upheaval in Russia as the rebellion of his own — 
people, and tried to feel as his people at home did. 

There was a short period when the Russian immigrants 
were ready to break away from their former leaders who 


sians in Amedch ho a ies to Russia, n must canst 
in. introducing American methods in industry and 
‘Thus a bridge between the “ intellectuals” 


4-4 


revolutionists, moderate “ menshevikis,” progres- 
conservatives all shared in this idea. All plunged 
nal activities. ‘The moderates established peo- 


“tractor” schools. 
Peisonded £6 that overwhelming desire for edu- 
‘opened schools for illiterates. 

ols were not up-to-date educational institutions. 
ae group of educators expected to make some 


oT he saloon was Goked down. by Me Russians 
jon came into force. Former card playets and 


Yourgenev and Tolstoy. | ate 
Tine, that romance in educational competition 


Justice, intended as a blow to propagandists of 
ck at ae ahonS 


The 


‘blinds ” to cover pees for iol, 


‘It killed _educational activities 


canno restrain myself from relleas how our Russian ee lives 
nd arbor. It is not life ; it is a grave. No organizations, no 
r uplifting work, but substitutes, as whiskey, cards and 
, are plentiful. I happened to visit several Russian houses ; 
ere is either drunkenness, or card playing. 


iry Co.” 
they lose their consciousness. 
1 autos. ; : 
at is darkness, comrades. Enough of it. Start reading good 
and newspapers, educate yourselves so as to be useful to our 


After each pay-day they get home- made Sania and 
Then they are delivered 


ident writes to the Russky Golos (The ikea Voice, 
16, 1920): 


Russians from the government of Kiev and Volyn become regular 
visitors to the poolrooms, where they play cards. They shun organ- 
ns, but know very well where to play cards and where to get 
yhiskey. For three “drinks” they pay two dollars. 
I tried to convince them to stop drinking and card playing. One 
‘them gave me this answer: ‘Those who drink and play do not 
get into trouble and are not sent to Ellis poland: while people like 
‘you are. It is good for you.” 

I still hope that these sick Russians will be cured by the labor 
ca K. D. 


That there is unfortunately some truth in the statement 


x 


es in| ponies and New York. The “ Lefts” - 


a “oe it was a theie eduntiy that produced 1 Puss 
.ussians, when the raids, conducted by the De- 


een were eet out . 


imultaneously struck in many cities with a Rus- 
‘in some, 


I declared a hunger strike, and after 26 hours was 


. from Akron, Ohio (Russky Golos, March 27; 


. Russia, they will Pe asked: 


might gain an impression from the strong language, 


put me in prison. They put me apar 
asked them to let me sit with other Russians, 


them: 
; Every Sunday soldiers from the Salvation ‘Acar ‘cont 
us. We ask them not to worry about our souls, but they 
We are eighteen people here. All of us are physically 
suffering from bad food. Ten comrades have Agee et A 
in want. = 


radicals” “are: ' 
Here is a letter by 


but even some former 
rooms for poolrooms. 


“On Saturday I visited a Russian house? where I met « 

“ radicals.” ‘They were sitting at a table and playing p 
vote games. It is a shame that people who conside 
progressive should engage in such activities. Many of 1 
families in Russia, who need their assistance. When they 
i What did rea deabe in 


such ‘ “radicals.” i fA 


‘The impression _ that ehdole are, lafier a a d 
proposition, became so strong with the Russians 
‘“ratds,”: that they speak today about ordinary ele: 
schools as a kind of revolutionary enterprise, which 
daring, and a rebellious spirit. ‘Here is an illustratio 


author is calling for a revolution. 
to the Russians to go to school, irrespective of all t 
gers” connected ae a free schooling... 

The following was written by a Mrs. Michailova 
icanskya Izvestya, June 2, 1920): ; 


But it is only an a 


What shall be done? Such questions are being asked mor 
more often among working men, whose conditions economical 
intellectually become worse and worse, but who see no wa 
the difficulties. } 

... » Where do you, fellow workinumenl spend you 
Whom do you expect to improve your fate? When a meetir 
called by your fellow-workers, you, instead of showing yo 
the capitalists, your solidarity, you hide yourselves in ~poolr 
saloons and moving pictures, expecting someone else to decide 
the problems of life. 

No, fellow workingmen, it is a shame to remain behind, 
one has to work, not to rely upon leaders. Don’t be afraid; 
with other workingmen to better your economic and intelle ] 
ditions. Let the enemy-exploiter know that you also have ‘am 
upon life. 

Fellow workers, as I understand it, education is the fost £ 
a man. When a man knows how to write and read, then h 
looks upon life and he knows who is his friend and who 
enemy, He is not obliged to await until somebody else is 
write and to read for him. 

Many schools are being opened, comrades. Go to schon: 
Don’t say that you are too young or too old. Remember, 
better late, than never.” Don’t forget, you will return to yol 
motherland, where there is no more darkness, but light. T 
everybody is learning, because all are equal. 

So, comrades, start learning. Devote your leisure time to” a : 
that will bring you much profit. Time is passing. Let us un ite 
one desire: Knowledge, Science, Light. 


The “raids” have struck the Russian uchoble: bie 
have not driven more students into the American schools, — 
ports from cities in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Connecticut 
other schools, where raids were conducted extensively, sh 
a wholesale falling off of Russian students in the ev 
schools. The Russians were driven into the “old - 
poolrooms have taken the place of schoolrooms. It 
take time to create among the masses of Russians i in this 
try a new cae for American education, — a 


‘ herr ics: Recreation 


Community Drama 


YHE word “community” in relation to the arts suggests 
i ‘to most people a pretty low level of conception and achieve- 
ent. We are apt to make “allowances” and apply an en- 
‘ely different standard of criticism to public spirited group 
udettakings than we would justify in application to com- 
mercial and individual artistic enterprises. Yet, so great has 
Sen the revival of folk art in recent years that standards 
d criteria can be used in judging its merits which, though 
jaritable, are serious. The movement arose,’ curiously 
ough, in part from a determined effort to influence the 
wimmercial stage itself. In this not only specialized drama 
ieties but many other social agencies have taken part. 
omen’s clubs have exerted in many communities an unmis- 
‘kable influence on theatrical managers. Speaking of this in 
we General Federation Magazine, Kate Oglebay says: 


‘Tf the drama is to exert to the full its great social force for good, 
ie must realize its power from a knowledge of its past influence and 


© vital position today. We must do all we can, as individuals and 


hy 


a 
Pal 
a4 
oT 
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ganizations, to assure that the best is given to the people. We 
ould use every effort to devise and develop means whereby all 
asses of society may profit by the tremendous social power of 
igeant and civic plays, and make possible their seeing good plays 
our regular theaters by lessening the too prohibitive cost. 
}) Bringing down the cost of seats in the legitimate theater 
i i one means of recreating the social force of drama in com- 
y) tition with cheaper amusements. But its accomplishment 
iquires that there shall be a continuous, large demand for 
ood plays. Fromian effort to create. this demand arose the 
‘vival of the community drama. For, the improvement of 


xi dramatic literature in the schools but by an active partici- 
ition of large numbers of people in dramatic group expres- 
jon. The play remains a lifeless and far-away interest to 
“frose who have, never play-acted themselves. Much of the 
rid and silly in the present-day theater to which thousands 
i people flock in the hope of finding relaxation would be un- 
iinkable with an audience trained to discern good acting, log- 
Hal development of a plot, convincing stage setting. Hence, 
yen many religious and other puritanical organizations which 
1 the past have fought the improper play by black lists, pub- 
aic denunciation, pledge cards of members undertaking to, ab- 
“jain from visiting forbidden plays, and similar negative meas- 
i es, are now turning to the community play and pageant as 
it positive force for improving the popular taste in drama. 
: There i is a tremendous prejudice to break down against the 
Hlaying of plays,” says a writer in the organ of the semi-re- 
| gious English adult school movement: 
i The church and theater are at daggers drawn, yet the churches 
at present constituted are failing; they are not reaching the 
lyery people who need them most, because they are too narrow in 
/peir views and outlook. Fortunately, some are beginning to realize 
}iis and are looking round for other means, or additional means, to 
‘jeach and educate the people. 
Speaking of this movement, Prof. F. W. Moorman of 
‘eeds University, is quoted as saying: 
| Before reform can come; there must be a new understanding of 
sre nature of the drama; it must be recognized that dramatic art, 


‘ste in the theater is best achieved not by an academic study, 


THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP. 


—A Department of Practice 


Conducted by | 
BRUNO LASKER | 


like Le other art, is the crystallization of the thoughts of the 

opte. ° 
Tipderh democracy cannot do without art and poetry, and art and © 
poetry cannot do without democracy. a 

With some such aim in view, The Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin recently inaugurated a new course — 
on community music and drama with particular emphasis on 
the practical relation of these arts to the recreation movement, 
the socialized school and other organized community move-_ 
ments. It recognizes the importance of trained leaders in a 
field which is fast outgrowing the competency of amateneie s 
The English Drama League also has entered this new field a 
and is cooperating, according to a recent report, with munici- "i 
palities, universities, schools, village centers, trade unions, co- 
cperative societies and other labor organizations to train 
leadership for community drama and to create a fund for the 
financial assistance of selected and accredited groups or socie- 
ties wishing to start theatrical production. A central infor- 
mation bureau and the publication of a special magazine also 
are contemplated: Y, 

The social settlements, both in England and in the United 
States, as yet have the largest share in fostering community 
drama. Sometimes their efforts are too crude or undeveloped — 
to give them any artistic distinction; but more and more they . 
assume a seriousness of intention and’ excellence of achievement _ 
which bring them into the front rank of genuine folk art. 
An illustration of this was offered the other day by the first — 
of an intended annual series of ‘‘ reviews” of neighborhood — 
dramatic organization in which groups from nineteen of the 
forty-seven settlements belonging to the United Neighbor- a E 
hood Houses of New York took part. Frequently, these 
groups are formed of young people of the same foreign origin, 
Bohemians, Russians, Italians, Jews, Hungarians, who have 
brought with them to this country a love of the theater and — 
considerable ability to express themselves through the drama. 
One group, in which ten nationalities are represented, is 
working for the establishment of a theater of its own wheres 
the best plays of the countries from which they come are to y 
be produced. Usually these amateurs, meeting after the — 
day’s work, rehearse plays of their own choice, make their 
Own scenery and costumes and take entire charge of the pro- — 
duction. But the most notable successes are achieved when 
their efforts are guided by such experts in the management — zg 
of small theaters as Stuart Walker or Sam Hume. 

The organization of community drama in rural districts 
brings with it problems of its own but has been accomplished _ 
very successfully in some cases, as for instance in North Da- : 
kota by A. G. Arvold, of the State Agricultural College of 
Fargo, and in New York by A. M. Drummond of Cornel] 
University. The latter introduced community drama at last 
year’s state fair, at a total cost to the fair management of 4 
$1,200, “ with stagings so simple that the experiment can 8 
well be reproduced in an average community.” There has 
been some discussion as to whether the tural theater should 
attempt to be deliberately agricultural in its selection of 
plays. Mr. Drummond is opposed to this, taking the view 
that the human interest and considerations of art alone should 
determine the choice. The repertory during the fair week 
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ed Z 2 Gale's The Noe bors, W. B. Yeats oA 
Lady Gregory's The Workhouse Ward and’ Alfred i! 


the agence of folk drama. also lends 
pportunities for the cultivation of folk dancing. The 
arche: of Cecil Sharp. and others have disclosed the sur- 
1 remote communities of distinctly American variations 
Bee ee folk sms and one need not go 


Be tering: a new when in which it is likely to 


immense field of social usefulness. From being a. 


ale making expedient,” used to create an atmosphere of 
‘ulness in Ree eae of war’s excitements ‘and neemaenee it is 


7 —. 


come when I feel our department must get down to 

als and do something of a staple and “real worth 

nature in musical development. Instead of aiming 

any sings we can pull off during a week my motto is, 

doing during the week to develop a better standing 

e of musical activity. There is no doubt that community 

as taken a deep root among the people, and I find now 

a it is the desire of these people to take up a better grade of 
‘mu c and really do a few good things well, with musical under- 
ther than to keep on Forever Blowing Bubbles. [The 


ecial object of extension work. Prof. Paul John 
irector of music, in a pamphlet on Community 


“community music” has been loosely used to mean merely 

ose as of people at which the mass singing of songs is 

tivity. The term has, however, a deeper and more 

eaning. Community music includes everything which 

d in making the community musical; and if the com- 

o be truly musical, music must function in the lives of 

1¢ mass of ‘he people. 

; Stn. ine with this theory, the university endeavors es so 
‘promote greater participation in mass “bawling ” 

or regular weekly occasions, but a development of mu- 

reciation and self-expression through every kind of 


including local bands and orchestras, mandolin and 


clubs, men’s and women’s choruses as well as the com- 
y chorus, and the latter including lectures, recitals and 


has become particularly active in meeting 4 growing 


esire on the part of community leagues for singing. A music. 


Zin g ‘ae 
be hoped that by some such means the Y. M. C. A. which 


has been chiefly responsible for the non-musical song leader- 
ship which grew up during the war will in other states also 
make proper amends. 

The Women’s Municipal League of Boston has been very 
‘successful with the introduction of singing in its Americaniza- 
tion classes. Caroline F. Needham, who is in charge of this 
work, finds that it helps the teaching of English to foreign- 
born women and is a feature of attraction to the classes. Al- 
most unpronounceable are the names of many members of 
the Peoples’ Liberty Chorus of New York, a fact adduced 
by the directors of that enterprise to show that there is no bet- 

‘ter way of “converting this polyglot boarding house into a 


sone cue ny eel rnptruneont promot 

of part and choral singing. : 
Columbia University and Cornell College, Towa, a 

other educational institutions which in recent 


forenie rele: however, there is al too peice insistenies on 
smile as an essential part of musical production; and the § 
vey reader knows that the song leader when he says ‘ 
means an audible chuckle if not guffaw. A well-know 

of song leaders is quoted as saying: 


Almost any one with a tolerably good voice, a strong 
rhythm _and a real smile can develop into a successful commut 
song leader, 


Against this sentiment and misstatement of fact or 
protest too strongly. Arthur Farwell in an article 
National Municipal Review says: 


N 


The man who finds a new joy in singing weekly ies a“ 
munity chorus ” will seldom give more attention than he did 
to the study of music as an art. He simply finds joy in ex 
himself, where before he had no opportunity for expression. . , 

The community music movement as a whole we find aking 
point of departure in a past aristocratic condition of musi ‘al 
passing into a mass of democratic musical activities having 
purpose beyond carrying that same musical art out to m 
people, and at last, in its most widely accepted form, merging 
the spiritual movements of life. What this evolution mean 
nation can scarcely be realized at this early period. The aw 
men and women of today who are interested in these matt 
thread their way through the course of the evolution and 
find the place where evolution is met by revelation. That 
way in which the awakened soul deals with the evolution of 
life, and the problem here is no different. The great poten 
message of music to mankind is not yet understood. We mus 
engage in bringing music to all mankind, learning quickly ¢t 
ways. Not until we have found our way to the spreading o: fi] 
spiritual feast freely before all, will the greater reasons for « 
so become manifest. We are moving rapidly to the goal, and 
not far from revelations of the meaning of music to man | 
any which the Das has known. 


he ed that every proprietor of a public Pie h 
put a woman supervisor in the hall and pay her a s 
$75 a month, the supervisors to be under the directio 
chief supervisor, to be sworn in as special officers, and 
port daily to the police department. The initiative — 
matter came from the Girls’ Advisory Council of the | 
Francisco Center of the California Civic League, after r 
public discussion due to the great influx of soldiers an 
ors and at a time when some guardians of public mo: 
wanted to have all public dance halls closed altogether. 
council itself appoints and pays the salary of the ou 
visor authorized by the police order. 

This plan, the council reports, has worked very we 
is put forward as alternative or supplementary to the 
tion of municipal dance halls, a scheme widely advocate 
social workers. ‘The municipal’ dance hall, unless 
quite unusually efficient management, is subject to many 
the same dangers as beset the private one; it is impossib 


prevent the attendance of undesirable persons, and the 


ence of a dance hall under municipal auspices in itself att 
young people—and gains the permisssion of their guard 
—who would not dream of going to a commercial d: 
Of the results of the San Francisco plan, the council sa 
Supervision has not yet achieved the maximum results i 


Francisco, but the surface indications and manner of the dan 
halls have been revolutionized and many of the under re 


ee eee ee 


‘\sted and controlled. In the “closed” hall the age of the girls 
bployed to dance (no other women are admitted in these halls) 
us been raised from eighteen to twenty-one years, and in the 
typen” halls, where any one may go, minor girls are not admitted 
sychaperoned. Violations of these rules are bound to occur, but 
2 majority of the very young girls are thus kept under some sort 
| protective influence. 

Hilt is a tribute to the personnel of staff that today the women 
i pervisors in the established halls have broken down the initial 
tagonisms, reserves and petty persecutions of some of the proprie- 
(prs and are working without friction. The proprietors of the 
ughest halls say that the presence of one woman supervisor makes 
or better order than half a dozen “bouncers” can command. 
‘iracles of friendship have been worked with the boys and girls 
ho troop nightly through these dance halls, each hall with its own 
yels and standards. These miracles are not accomplished in the 
Ils, for though the paid duty of the supervisor ends there, she 
lends her days in volunteer service, answering the demands the 
firls make upon her time, energy and judgment. ; 


Incidentally, the connection of this work with the Girls’ 
Hvisory Council has made possible an interlinking of pro- 
Wyctive activities which range from employment office and hos- 
® tal social service to the establishment of a special club. 
“Girls who frequented public dances to escape loneliness or 

ary home surroundings have become surrounded with help- 
associations and secured the priceless boon of “friendship. 


‘i 


Cooperative Vacationing 


EVERAL decades ago T. A. Leonard, a minister in a 
\ typical English industrial parish, viewing with dismay the 
‘aprofitable way in which the great majority of young men 
d women frittered away their. year’s savings in a brief vaca- 
n week of riotous spending at the seaside, conceived the idea 
properly guided holiday-making as an important project of 
jal service. He interested a number of persons and, far 
re significant as events showed, succeeded in inspiring a 
ficient number of working people with the idea of working 
t among themselves better and more enjoyable vacation pro- 
(rams to start a new movement. After a few years, he had 
vi ‘give all his time to the enterprise; a few years more, and 
i had become nation-wide, then international both in con- 
Wituency and operation. ‘Today two large national organi- 
0 tions, the Holiday Fellowship, Ltd., and the Cooperative 
lolidays Association, conduct between them twenty-two cen- 
ys, On a cooperative membership basis, drawing their clien- 

e mainly from the industrial centers and giving it the choice 
spending from a few days to several weeks amid the finest 
wenery of the British Isles. Centers on continental Europe 
if which there were several before the war are likely soon to 
j2 reestablished also, since they were very popular and in the 
ase of the Fellowship at least, carried out a distinct part of 
Me program which aims at the establishment of personal in- 
M:rnational ties of friendship as well as fellowship at home. 
» At each of the centers, trained hostesses and leaders are in 
Wiarge, usually drawn from the ranks of social workers and 
1e teaching profession, and the costs are kept down by a 
imple regime and cooperation on the part of visitors. ‘There 
a full and continuous program of excursions, some of them 
ligatory upon those who come to the centers. In order to 
ermit a meeting of men and women of all classes, different 
ccommodations are usually provided at the same center, 
anging from single rooms in the substantial mansion which 
orms the nucleus of a group of buildings to camping with 
thers in wooden shacks. There are also free holidays main- 
uned by voluntary contributions for those unable to afford 


os 


1¢ Fellowship this year announces that owing to the general 
ood state of employment and prosperity of the working 
lasses, the free fund will be used to assist members and asso- 
lates not previously eligible who are in reduced circumstances. 
) It is difficult to convey in a short statement the spirit of 
‘his movement, or the extraordinary success it has already 
ad in revolutionizing the holiday habits of far larger 
Groups than those it reaches directly. Appreciation of music, 
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monthly magazine, Comradeship. 


ven the most moderate charges. It is interesting to note that: 
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poetry, and of natural beauty and an almost religious sense of 
fellowship have been cultivated and find manifold expression. 
Individual members extend the movement in ever new direc- 
tions. ‘Thus one of them, living in a seaside town, has on her 
own initiative compiled notes on excursions, to help those who 
go there for their vacations, to find a greater variety of 
pleasures than can be obtained by staying on the beach with 
its cheap amusements. In London and other cities, groups of 
members have formed walking clubs which explore the rural 
surroundings. There has been a distinct reform in dress for 
vacationing, making for greater simplicity, utility and bright- 
ness. In all the larger cities there are reunions and other 
meetings during the winter months, and the interest of the 
members in the financial and administrative affairs of the two 
organizations is very active. One of them maintains a 


ee 


Expert Advice 
i Pees pamphlets of Community Service, Inc., deserve brief 
though somewhat belated mention: Comrades in Play, © 
which deals with leisure time activities which young men and 
women can enjoy together and Community Recreation, which 
contains suggestions for recreation boards, superintendents of 
recreation and community recreation workers on problems of _ 
management. ‘The former is addressed more particularly to 
municipal recreation workers and, from a discussion of the a 
social value of play to an excellent bibliography of books, en- 
tertainments and plays, is throughout practical and helpful to | 
the professional play leader. In fact, it summarizes the prac- © 
tical experience of wartime recreational organization and in- — 
dicates, among other things, how a community may perma- 
nently extend the hospitality of its individual homes by com- 
mon provision of opportunities for friendship and enjoyment. 
The planning of municipal recreation facilities so as to link 
its various elements into a satisfactory, all-the-year-round | 
scheme, may be said to be the principal theme of the second — 
pamphlet. ‘The individual playground or festival program 
here is seen in a wider setting of community housekeeping. 
The task, in fact, is that of including the particular item of 
expenditure and care in a general budget and of so modify- 

ing or developing it as to create a “‘ system” of recreation 
really adequate to meet the needs of all the people. We do 
not by any means agree with every one of the suggestions — 
made (such, for instance, as the demand for “ colored” play- — 
grounds) ; but the suggestions taken as a whole carry unusual 
weight because they are based upon a large volume of experi- 
ence, 


Play and Citizenship a 
Sia Bohemian Sokol, like the German Turnverein, has 
long been not only a national institution but a means of 
keeping alive the national spirit among those living in foreign 
lands. It was to be foreseen that it would play its part in 
cementing the human links of the new Czechoslovak republic. 
The motive of the Czechoslovak government, however, under 
the wise leadership of Mazaryk, in the establishment of new 
national institutions is not exclusively racial. ‘This interesting 
point is illustrated by an agreement recently entered into be- 
tween the government and American social agencies for the 
training of some six hundred Czech playground leaders, the 
establishment of two model playgrounds on the American plan’ 3 
—as first conducted in California at the beginning of the play- 
ground movement in this country—and the establishment of a 
permanent school for the training of men and women in play 
leadership. In this movement one may welcome a further ex- 
tension of what C. M. Goethe calls the “exporting of the 
American playground” and hails as the permeation of the 
world with the democratic ideals which underlie that move- ~ 
ment. “The Czechoslovak enterprise is to be partially financed 
by the American Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. G. A 


: ne | Theater, Mee York, "pacdaiber pe 1911, 
nR. Lovejoy, general secretary a the National Child 
mittee, in discussion with Augustus Thomas, Agnes 

yplier and Jane Addams, said in part: “ If some plan could 
jevised that would entirely eliminate 95 per cent of the chil- 
employed on the stage and at the same time con- 

a oyment of the other 5 per cent under restrictions 

g ntee the protection of their health, educa- 

als, I should consider that the problem of child 
tage had practically disappeared.” (Employ- 
Idren on the Stage: Owen R. Lovejoy. Pam- 
o, Nat. Child Labor Committee.) ‘Although 
rather pessimistic regarding the possibility of 
tion, here is an outline of the method pur- 

a acob Kanzler, judge of the Court of ‘Domes- 
ms of Portland, Ore., an experiment on trial, 

thus far no evidence has been presented to 

that t is not a sane and practicable method, one that 
ehly sa! guards the welfare of the children. 
we pted to obtain information about the Ngan 
perform in theaters in other communities— 
opulations of 100,000 or over were written 
ies grouped themselves in three divisions: 
unities that unqualifiedly prohibit the employment of 
under 14 years of age on the stage. 
ies that have a atrapeent licensing system which either 
t nf rced 4 all, or if enforced, the prosecution is largely 
an 
3 that are floundering about. with no clear-cut policy 
or cedure i in this matter. 
he ct iris of the West have not yet ves dt at the point 
they can enforce the practice of the first group. It is 
nowe’ i that the alana herewith ose 


1e to pad unttics srdicated in groups b lid oa 
lue of these regulations. lies i in the fact that 


; a 
icooe ae certain ‘abusesy gad what 
importance, they indicate that by later gradi 

new requirements we shall approach in a more p 
ion the ideal for which we are Ste: namely, the 
tion of childhood. | : he.bud 


There is a Wedel aspect to our eae Fee 
not be overlooked. If we toss-one penny the chanc ro} 
appearing is one out of two. But if we toss fifteen yen 
chance of all the heads appearing at one toss is only ie 


of 32,768. In other words, by increasing the n 


ditions or “hurdles” which a child has to pass in 
receive a license we decrease, in far greater propor 
possibility of his being * ‘passed’ by the court. Thus 
who fails to meet just ove of the conditions, no matte 
superior in other capacities, automatically fails to receiy 
sanction of the court to be expe in a Wie 


Theatrical le Acsheianicn. 
be secured by aa gtescinig the court. 


The blank which is filed’ requesting a “ination perm for 
child contains the following items: Name of child, sex, st 
name, date of birth, age, evidence of age, place of birth, 
manent Jealeie residence while in fiptisie's school. g { 


“Covi m7 the 


ment “Singing, ddnetiig ees es minh ‘of appearance on ‘tal g 
length of. time on stage each performance, number of pe: 
pense: name of play, panier of felipe oe 0: 


whentha! Upatarances: sae " 


The above method has now sake in force for ab 
months. During this period applications for exhibiti 
dren have been reduced about half, and questionable 
are not being presented to us. The check seems to fur 
automatically peur misunderstanding or friction. - 


S. C. Kon 


3 ULATIONS GOVERNING THE LICENSING OF CHILDREN 


TO PERFORM 


1 No child i is to be employed during school hours (except 
“Wednesday, between 2 and 5 p. m.), unless it is proved to 
Sth caus of the court that the child is receiving proper 


reek. 

2. No child under 12 will be permitted to appear on the 

ge. (Exceptions will be made only when in the judgment 

of the court this appearance will not violate the sense and 
spirit of these regulations.) 

3. In case of a non-resident child, no permit will be issued 

nless the child is accompanied by a parent or guardian 
uly designated in writing and attested before a notary 
lic by the child’s parents or guardian. 

4. Children will be prohibited taking part in any act 

which is obscene, indecent or immoral, or dangerous to life 
or limb of such child. 

5. As a result of a mental test made by this court, without 
charge, the child must show at least average normal or 
superior intelligence. 

6. As a result of pedagogical, tests made by this court, 


‘without charge, the child must be at least at grade for his : 


age, or accelerated pedagogically. 
7 As a result of a physical examination by the court 


IN THEATERS 


phyaidian (a woman for girls or a man for boys), without 
charge, there must be a clear indication that the child is 
of normal or of superior physical development and. is not 
laboring under any physical handicap. 

8. At least forty-eight hours’ notice must be given ite 
court before a license is issued. 

9. In case of refusal to license, a written notice of reasons — 
therefor may be requested by the applicant. 

10. No charge whatever shall be made for i issuing licenses. 

11. Any citizen of the county may apply for a revocation 
of any permit issued. Hearing must be held within 24 hours, 
at which the interests of the theater manager, the child and 
the complainant shall be represented. 

12. No feebleminded, idiotic, deformed or crippled child: 
may be exhibited. 

13. Before a permit may be issued evidence must be pre- 
sented by the applicant that the child is eile proper 
‘intellectual and moral instruction. 

14. In all cases, the parent, guardian, or legal custodian, 
must apply for the permit ia company with the child. 

15. The conditions of the employment must not be detri- 


mental to the health, strength, education or the ethical de- 
velopment of the child. 
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MASTHEAD AND DATE LINE OF KNOTT COUNTY'S COMMUNITY PAPER 


a as 

' A Community Newspaper 
7, T Pippapass, Ky., there is published an unusual lit- 

L tle ‘newspaper called The Beacon Light of Knott 
sunty. As the head, reproduced on this page, shows, the 
jople of this county have banded themselves together to se- 
"re “ better homes, better communities, better schools.” . The 
\\gewspaper, printed on brown paper about letterhead size and 
¥ ving eight pages, is the only one in the county. The 
sau ty has not an inch of railroad. It is a district wholly 
4, Americans, not a foreigner being registered among its 14,- 
0 inhabitants. The paper reaches every householder, being 
daublished by students in the vocational high school, which 
“ee Knott County Community Improvement Association helps 
fee county to maintain. Affiliated with this association are 
‘veral community centers; others are being built as rapidly: 
eh possible. The county board of education and the people 
4) the community each contribute $1,500 for every center. 

© From the latest number of The Beacon Light of Knott 
"ouhty we learn that Miss Bonnie Franklin, who has been 
ceiving library training in Baltimore, has been elected chair- 
‘an of the Library Department. Four high school teachers 
ve coming into Knott county to teach academic subjects, but 
5) the Mount Holyoke public school “ the academic subjects 
Bre taught by Elijah Owens, whom the Caney Creek Com- 
iunity Center is pleased to credit with doing far better work 
ri ; ; = 
ian outside teachers who have had the theoretical training 
wut not the practical experience in the mountain needs.” We 
“arn also that “ Mr. and Mrs. Linville Amburgey from 
exington have been visiting their mother at Spider and have 
/one on to Virginia where Mr. Amburgey has taken a posi- 


Ff 


i 
4 


Son,” and that “ Melvin Combs has a fine baby boy at his - 


Some.” Each school has a reporter for the paper and Grace 

‘mburgey of Red Fox, reporter for the school in Division 2, 
Pub-division 7, won the ten-dollar prize for the “ number of 
‘ems sent, the regularity of sending and the clearness with 
Which the news was given.” ‘The children of Knott county 
)jave saved $641.72 and put it in the Community Bank dur- 
Mig the past year, which was increased by 10 per cent by the 
ai. C. C. I, A. The names of the editors are John Caudill, 
; Mrs, A. 8. G. Lloyd, Elizabeth Stacy, MacDonal Slone and 
wj,een Watson. 


| ~ Rhode ieland as a Father 


4} ‘J S Rhode Island a Thoughtful Father to its Little Chil- 
} dren?” is the question asked on the cover of a small 
rooklet recently issued by the Division of Child Welfare of 
(he Rhode Island State Board of Health. The booklet is de- 
‘icribed as “the first of a series of publications regarding cer- 
jain things which Rhode Island is doing, and ought to do, to 
afeguard the health of its children;” it has been issued “ for 
ihe purpose of carrying to Rhode Island homes a knowledge 
Wf this phase of child welfare work.” Concerning its own 
}yuestion the booklet says: 
| ‘The answer to this question is not wholly satisfactory. In some 
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THE BEACON LIGHT OF KNOTT COUNTY 


——— 


of its provisions, Rhode Island is a kindly father. In others, it is © 
strangely negligent. ¢ ree 

In the wake of the war lies a trail of problems, national as well 
as international. Their solution is unknown. ‘Their final outcome 
no one can predict. Of one thing only are we certain. ) . Ate 

The future of this country—possibly its existence as a nation— 
depends upon the care, or lack of care, which is given to the present 
generation of young Americans. 


To quote only a few paragraphs further: ae 
When a new citizen is born to us, the state at once attends to two 
matters of importance—first, that the child’s eyesight may not be 
impaired from lack of proper care; and secondly, that the child shall 
be officially registered and received to citizenship. “The State Board 
of Health provides the silver nitrate to be dropped in the baby’s 
eyes, as a preventive to blindness, and the state law makes this 
preventive measure the duty of the physician, midwife, or nurse. 
But the law does not require the birth to be registered promptly — 
enough to aid the agencies in preventing infant mortality. he 
The little children, who for one reason or another are boarded | 
in homes other than those of relatives or legal guardians, are given — 
fatherly supervision by the state in the licensing and inspecting of 
boarding homes for infants. According to the framing of the law, 
this supervision does not extend to such philanthropic homes as 
have been incorporated. Doubtless, these homes by their very nature 
are well run and in them, undoubtedly, everything possible is being 
done for the welfare of the little children committed to their care, 
It is evident that the state feels justified in taking this for granted 
and thinks it quite unnecessary to make sure that this is so. Ci 
Only the slightest protection is afforded the unborn children who, 
from disregard on the part of the state) may come into the world 
mentally deficient. The chapter of Marriage Laws makes only a 
feeble attempt to safeguard the child, and state, against this handi~ 
cap. In laws apparently contemporary with Moses, it is provided 
that no man shall be permitted to marry his “mother,” his “grand- 
mother,” his “son’s daughter,” his “ father’s sister,” or similar. rela~ 
tives. But aside from persons in the care of institutions, nothing is 
done to prevent marriage or procreation by persons who in them- 
selves are feebleminded! : ree 
However, if when a child is born, it prove to be an imbecile, then — 
it may be accepted by the state as a beneficiary and assigned to a 
suitable institution or school—provided that, as at the present time, — 
our state school is not already overcrowded. And if, in spite of ~ 
precautions after birth, a little child should lose its sight, mainten- — 
ance and education are provided by the state, if such aid is necessary. 
Thus does the state aim to prevent the afflictions from becoming — 
so heavy a drain upon the family income that its standards of home — 
life may be lowered and its members a possible future public charge. — 
It has not as yet taken measures to prevent the cause of the affliction, __ 
Rhode Island laws do nothing to prevent the marriage of persons __ 
who are feebleminded or of persons who have a venereal disease. oe 


Ane boy with the freckled face and turned-up nose kept 
‘his cap on after he had taken his seat in school one morn- __ 
ing. ‘The teacher’s eyes soon made him uncomfortable, 
however, and he whisked it off. A few moments before recess ~ 
the cap was back on his head. ‘‘ Gentlemen do not wear their 
caps indoors,” said Mrs. Jacobson, the teacher; the cap came 
off immediately. Its fascination could not be dispelled, how- 
ever, for it appeared again just before the noon dismissal, just 
after reassembling and again before afternoon recess. Each 
time it disappeared in response to admonition. Finally, the 
boy could stand this process no longer. A half-hour before _ 
time to go home in the afternoon he said to the teacher: 

“ Please, Mrs. Jacobson, may I put my cap on now?” I’m 
training my pompadour.” 


i PUBLIC HEALTH 


a. of the medical profession which is hostile to 
insurance is very badly served by some of its spokes- 
f they are to be accepted as representat ive a present 


Be ared to fae: which Hamlet ated ean 

ik The former King, his own father, it 

be remembered, was a pretty good king as kings went in 
in those Guys: 


cians are proverbially gentlemen. They are public | 


a are the first servants of pray responsible 


‘ithy iicie. but for the satisfaction of preserving life 
arding health. ‘They are the very salt of the earth. 
the new counterfeit presentment which their self- 
artists have drawn for us, they are none of these 

ey have gone into politics, not to secure pure milk, 
sing, or an efficient health department, as it is their 

ition to ee Gone so often ; but to defeat excellent 


stion at all—they will refuse to practice medicine. 
not have to care for the sick—no, sir! they will go 
= or practice law. Better still, they will go into 


as anything whatever to do with extending the 
principle to sickness. 
don’t believe in workmen’s compensation either. 


Pe rkinéss disability every day, for which it oes not 
inancially? Not workingmen but business men and 
invest ts are the better paying clients. Therefore let us be- 


gmen_ that they are better off in a chaotic, anarchistic, 
dualistic practice of medicine than in one. which is organ- 
‘socialized and modernized. Let us insinuate that these 
‘ous intermeddlers have a sinister motive. ‘They are 
ee or osteopaths i in disguise. At any rate 
‘nigger in the wood pile” some where. ‘They may 
Seal but probably not: probably they are crooks—these 
ents of the quartet lettered conspiracy. If there is any 
i which is favorably impressed by the arguments in 
of health insurance it is because the meeting is packed— 
ren if this reflects on reputable citizens. 

This is not our caricature. It is that which the medical 
sion are allowing physicians presumably in good stand- 
ing not a thousand miles from the New York Academy of 

[edicine to draw of present day physicians. , 
It is time for plain speech. Are the doctors concerned 
tbout the present unsatisfactory conditions or not? Are, they 
ncerned that thousands of the sick poor do not get the care 
which they should have; that the majority of patients get 
attention later in the course of their disease than is desirable 
for effective treatment; that a very large number cannot for 
lack of means carry out the treatment which the doctor pre- 
scribes or would prescribe if he thought it were of any use; 
that it is a matter of accident whether a patient falls into com- 
-petent hands or not; that nursing is wholly inadequate; that 
hospital. and sanatorium care is not available for a very large 


about tee things, are they content dit heed own ie 
service shall salve their conscience rather than some con 
hensive plan of dealing with the cost of medical, surgic ke 
ternity and nursing care shall be devised and put into o 
tion? If physicians object to compulsory i insurance, a 
ready for state medicine as an alternative? 

What concerns us is to know whether doctors’ conceive th 
the obstructive, dog-in- the-manger, pettifogging tactics 
which health insurance is now opposed in their name will ; 
to the esteem in which the medical profession is held or 1 
it is compatible with their dignity and traditions, — 

When the New York Court of Appeals in the Ivi 
made an absurd decision which was immediately over 
the only way possible—by a constitutional amendment- 
was inflicted on public confidence in the courts from 
they have not yet recovered. By such an unfortunate inc 
—unfortunate from the point of view of those who 
public confidence in the courts — was the inangurat 
workmen’s compensation heralded. , 

It will be unfortunate again if by stupid, narrow, s 
and unworthy leadership, the medical profession, instead ¢ 
guiding and leading the next step in social insurance, puts it 
similarly on record as indifferent to the costs of sickness in o1 
modern industrial communities and supremely concerned abot 
fees, the attainment of financial privilege and an auto 
independence as the treasured goal of successful m 
practice. 

There are ample grounds for differences of opinion | abe 
any particular plan of health insurance. 
gratuitous advice has nothing to do with such honest di 
ences of opinion on their merits. 


Dentistry in an Ambulance. 
ITH a Ford car, a self-starter and shock absorbe 
Shelby county, Tenn. ., has set out to look after 1 

children’s teeth. Some time ago the County Tubercul: 
Society, with headquarters at Memphis, determined to sh 
the public that dental hygiene is one of the means of figh 
tuberculosis. They began negotiations to purchase one o 
government dental ambulances. None being available, ho 
ever, they decided to build their own. A local firm built 
body for the Ford chassis of vehisote panels with frame wo: 
of ash and oak lined with metal. 

The car has eleven windows that let down into the bod 
transomes for ventilation and two doors. Running wate 
supplied from a tank in the back of the car and the lights an 
power for the engine from a storage battery placed under 
car. The inside is painted white and the outside a pig-ski 
color trimmed in brown with the words Shelby County "Taber 
culosis Society in gold letters and the tuberculosis red cross 
the end and on the sides. The total cost of building, eq 
ment and first supplies was $3, 300. A full time dentist 
engaged for $1,800 with an assistant at $1,200. The fu 
were supplied through the society’s Christmas campaign. 

The opening of the clinic was at Treadwell school, w 
dentists, invited by the society to participate each gave half 
day and for two weeks the children clamored for a place in 
the dental chair. During this time 60 children were cared for; 
41 had their teeth cleaned; 33 had extractions ; 17, amalgam 
fillings; 8, synthetic fillings; 5, cement fillings, 3 were r 
ferred to the city clinic with notes for orthodontia and 2 - 
the city doctors for special treatment. Nominal charges we 
made to those who could pay anything, three days were given 
over to those who could pay nothing and a total of $8.1 5 w 
collected for two weeks. 

On June 16 the regular dentist of the society began 
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Ms Application blanks have been sent to all the schools 

h its e county for the children who desire treatment to fill out. 

6 ambulance will remain at one school until all the children 

W: been treated. Tooth-brush drills are given by the assist- 
identist and each child is given printed instructions on the 

; of the teeth. Laura G. NEBLETT. 
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finneapolis Agencies Federate 


»= LL the volunteer public health agencies of Minneapolis, 
) and the social agencies whose activities touch upon pub- 
,pmaealth, have effected a federation and will seek incorpora- 
ste as the Hennepin County Public Health Association. Agen- 
ie | composing the federation are the Hennepin County ‘Tuber- 
,wesis Association, the Hennepin County Medical Society, the 
‘Want Welfare Society, the Central Council of Social Agen- 
ud the Visiting Nurse Association, the committee on nursing 
iim Vities of the local chapter of the Red Cross, the public 
lth committee of the Civic and Commerce Association, and 
.® Minneapolis District Dental Society. 

he central purpose of the federation is so to correlate all 


«jp be carried on efficiently without duplication of effort and 
Henditure. Ihe member organizations retain their individual- 
‘Sand their own particular functions in promoting community 
‘With, except in certain cases where a rearrangement of work 
Hl be made to eliminate overlapping. It is expected that 
“@$ cooperative effort will result in closer cooperation with 
“cial health agencies and in a general broadening and in- 
hy ifying of public health activities. 
is) “he establishment of a health center, where all public health 
encies of the county and city, both official and private, may 
housed together, is one of the ends sought in federation. 
“Wher projects include public education in the cure and pre- 
, tion of cancer and in oral hygiene, the promotion of open- 
i schools and the establishment of free dental and nutri- 
a al clinics. 
4A central Administrative Board, consisting of representa- 
les from each member organization and certain ex-officio 
embers, has general supervision of the activities of each 
“Wency. In addition, the association as a unit may undertake 
‘i delegate the administration of health projects not coming 
‘thin the jurisdiction of any of the constituent organizations. 
re IvaL McPEAk. 
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4 HE Public Health Information Bureau launched last 


“/- spring by the New York County Chapter of the American- 


%2d Cross has now functioned four months. Put before the 
blic by means of letters sent to public health organizations, 
pitals and dispensaries, settlements, schools and trade asso- 
ations, news stories in the various Red Cross organs, in the 
‘ate Charities Aid Association News and American Social 
Hygiene Bulletin, advertisements weekly in the New York 
“himes, and through the distribution of 16,882 cards describing 
di bureau in schools and department stores, the fruits of its 
Wivertising are now showing up in requests for information. 
/fuestions have come about equally from individuals and organ- 
fations. “They have covered a wide range of subjects: occu- 
‘itional therapy; nutritional work for children; the cost of 
fjuipping and operating a model dental clinic for one year; 
Jow to handle a group of boys engaged in vicious practices. 

| The bureau has made necessary the organization of a public 
fralth library, which contains about 1,200 pamphlets and 
faflets, and reports from 175 health organizations. In addi- 
yon to using these leaflets for reference, the bureau has been 
jistributing many of them, thus giving further publicity to the 
jublic health organizations cooperating with the department. 
| A directory of public health agencies giving names, addresses 
jad telephone numbers of the seventy-five public health 
jzencies definitely operating in New York county, has been 
pmpiled, designed for the convenience of the experienced 
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social worker and distributed through the medium of the set- 
tlements, neighborhood houses and health agencies. The map 
of health centers of Manhattan reproduced on page 528 has 
been prepared and widely distributed throughout the city. — 
Mailing lists have been made up for the use of public 
health agencies. These lists include public officials, schools, 
clergymen, managers and directors of public health agencies . 
and employers interested in health work or having health 
service. “These groups and others may be reached by applying 
to the department for the list desired. A beginning has been 
made on special lists of individuals interested in some particu- 
lar type of health promotion. | ; 
As a further service in spreading health information, a 
speakers’ bureau designed to be a clearing house for health 
talks has been organized. It has filled engagements for schools, 
settlement houses and clubs and other organizations and a 
part of its activity has been the formulation of a series of lec- 
ture topics to present to groups asking for speakers on health 
subjects. 


Shoes 


“MI EN do not walk on pegs—why should women?” in- 
quires the Health Committee of the Central Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Cincinnati. And then— 
perhaps to make believe ; Bs 
they are not answering the 
query—they follow it on 
the same side of the buff 
dodger printed effectively 
in dark blue ink, with an- 
other question, ‘Do you 
buy Shoes to fit someone’s 
eyes or your own feet?” 
Turning the dodger, the 
back reveals more answers 
in the form of questions 
with the accompanying il- 
lustrations showing not 
only the “without” but 
the “ within ” of the shoe— 
an effect caiculated to bring © 
almost any girl to think for 
a moment at least what the 
answer to tired feet might 
be in her particular case. 
The dodgers are having a 
wide distribution and are 
part of a Health for Girls 
campaign in which the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the y 
public schools and the Pub- 
lic Health Federation of 
the city are cooperating 


with the Health Commit- 


tee of the association in public education for health. 


Health Gains in Winston-Salem 


INSTON-SALEM, N. C., a city of 45,000 population 
of which 20,000 are colored, has produced telling re- 
sults. through the work of its Health Department during the 
last year. Dr..R. L. Carlton, city health officer, in the de- 
partment’s third annual report recently issued, sums up the ad- 
vances and points out the gains yet to be made: 
The death rate was materially lowered as a whole, marked saving 
was seen in typhoid incidence and deaths. This is true also of 
‘diphtheria and also of tuberculosis. A great gain is seen in the 


condition of babies, especially as regards infant mortality in the 
summer months. 


aL hie establishment of various clinics for tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, and baby health stations has been a great step forward. 


(Continued on page 530) 
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ealth Map of Manhattan | 
_ DEPARTMENT ‘of HEALTH SERVICE 
NEW YORK COUNTY.CHAPTER 

_ AMERICAN RED CROSS_ 
419 West 40th St., New York City 


oe kv t 


' FOR INFORMATION ON 


PUBLIC HEALTH MATTERS - 
ADDRESS. THIS DEPARTMENT 


i 


of Manhattan, published by the Health Service Department of New 


oe : { DISTINGUISHING feature of the ae map of the health resources 


— “York County Chapter, American Red Cross, is the use of color in the 

| various kinds of symbols indicating types of institutions where health activities 
are carried on. W hile the shape of the symbol denotes the particular type of 
_ the institution, whether hospital, clinic, or baby welfare station, the color used 
in the symbol represents the type of activity involved. ae 


Bellevue Hospital is, perhaps, the best example of this method of presenta- 


ferently colored segments—the list of activities which have been selected for rep- 
resentation in any one institution—indicating that Bellevue cares for cancer 
cases, general and heart cases, contagious and venereal cases, tuberculosis, eye, 


ear, nose, throat and speech defects, nutritional conditions, child and infant wel- 


} 


neurological cases. 


The hospital symbol of two concentric circles is divided into twelve dif-- 


centers, 


- 
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) \leditions, and mental and foundling asylums, homes for the aged and infirm, and homes for incurables 
3 he extent of certain facili- are not represented on the map, nor are nutritional, cardiac and tuberculosis 
I nd breadth of the island. “classes” in public schools and settlements. In the case of general hospitals for 
n the Battery to Harlem women or children, the main activity has been considered to be that of “ wel- 
ment of a hospital, or in fare for women” or “ infant welfare” rather than general, and has been so indi- 
cated. Activities of a clinic or a dispensary connected with a hospital are shown 
Wight, and include dispen- in the hospital symbol. 

\ns, settlements and neigh- The map, in both black and white and colors, has been reduced to handy 
hursing associations head- office size, twenty by thirty-eight inches, for distributing among public health 
ich seemed to the Health and social agencies in New York city, while a large master map in the chapter 
vordinating all the health headquarters is being kept up to date by the addition of new clinics and health 

) on the map as health stations as fast as they are developed and reported. 


ms, convalescent homes, To the left center is the new seal of the bureau. 
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[Continued from page 527] 
ela in the number of public health nurses has been of 
value 
mprovement in school medical inspection, Modern Health 
, etc., have been of great educational value to say nothing 
number of children who have had corrective work done. 
enel al attitude of the public has been one of increasing 
rest, appreciation and cooperation. 
above mentioned improvements and advancements have 
re are still numerous additions to the department and 
isions which for the sake of the general health and 
the public should be made Possible and are recommended 
: follows: 
edying of the housing conditions—a housing commis- 
ation with necessary authority to control type of con- 
uses, sanitation, etc. 
ease in hospital facilities, the need of which is daily 
t, especially maternity wards, baby wards and detention 
mtagious disease wards. 
le rearrangement and enlargement of quarters for the health 


blishment of a detention ante especially for the man- 
care of female patients and of boys with venereal 


fe’ revision of all Roe and regulations pertain- 
nm and public health, making a “sanitary code.” 
lishment of one or more central markets for the more 
more sanitary handling of farm produce. 
provision by the city of public comfort stations. 
ployment of additional sanitary inspectors. 
ployment of an additional veterinarian to do dairy in- 
ork including tubercular testing of cattle. 
employment of additional public health nurses, white 
a very vital need. 


possible the establishment of a dental clinic for school 


ren of at least six months duration—the country doing like- 


vise, thereby employing a dentist for full time. 


establishment of open air classes in at least a part of the 
hite and colored. ‘ 
: establishment of mental classes in the schools. 


J the on legislature may have. facts on which 
) base future legislation for handicapped individuals a 


vey of mental defect, delinquency and dependency is 


ied on by the citizens through the initiative of the 


DOES IT PAY TO EMPLOY AN 
INDUSTRIAL NURSE? 


-Because :— x 
~She_ gives first aid in case of injury, thereby prevent- 

ORS ees infection and shortening the period of disability. 

‘She cares for minor ailments, thereby enabling the 
employees to continue work. 

She is on the alert to prevent the introduction and 
spread of contagious diseases through the plant. 

She prevents illness by giving instruction in ways of 

c keeping well. 

She advises regarding the correction of physical de- 
fects, 

She teaches the common rules of hygiene and _ sani- 
tation and ADVOCATES suitable precautions in 

‘dangerous trades and operations. 

: Seg visits and arranges for the care of those absent 
because of illness, thereby making possible an 
earlier return to work. She helps and advises’ in 
case of family illness or trouble, thereby relieving 
‘the mind of the worried employee and enabling 

_. him to give his undivided attention to his work. 

- She is at all times the friend and co-worker of the em- 
ployees and interprets to them the plans of the 
employer for industrial betterment. 


~ ypRo a leaflet distributed by the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing which organized an Indus- 
trial Nursing Section at its recent conference in Atlanta, Ga. 
_ Employers as well as nurses and the interested. public are 
\ eligible for membership in the section which plans to stimu- 
late interest in the problems of the industrial nurse and to 
provide a forum for the discussion of such problems. 


persons | ‘and to. taotest the: state from 
Educators, physicians, clergymen, lawyer. 
fessional classes of Oregon, as well as public of 
of special groups having to do with the problem 
are cooperating with Dr. Chester L. Carlisle of 
States Public Health Service who is acting as d 
survey. Fifty-six per cent of the citizens cooper: 
the survey as “ special voluntary assistants” in response 
certificate issued to them requesting them to act, are tea 
in the public school system. After nds months a 


over forty thousand cards on whi te ord dats for { 
study. The director says of the undertaking: “It is as 
wide referendum upon the subject of mental hygiene 
citizens best qualified to speak. s All of the worker 
survey are volunteers; all are citizens especially inter 
improving community conditions. The data secur 

Stange died and corrected by means of er 


trained i ecgators: Special investigations ac ee 

the problems of the retarded pupil in school, of the delin 
individual in institutions and of the dependent, both in 
tutions and in the communities. 


_ Why Babies Die 


HE “summer peak ” of infant deaths is now bes 
The conditions responsible for this “ peak” are de 
in a series of studies of infant mortality made by the Chil 
Bureau of the United States Denese of Labor i 
dustrial cities. y 
In Manchester, N. H., more babies died from gastr 
tinal diseases than from any other cause, the rate being 6 
1,000 babies born alive. In August more deaths occurred f 
these diseases than occurred in any other month from al 
combined. Two-thirds of the babies in Manchester we 
to foreign-born mothers, two-fifths to mothers who co 


speak English, over one-sixth to illiterate mothers. 


half of them were in families where the father’s e 
totaled less than $650 a year, and. over two-fifths 1 
mothers who were gainfully employed during the year f 
ing the baby’s birth. Mothers who worked away fro 
were in most cases obliged to wean their babies, and id 
understand the importance of care and cleanliness in 
artificial food. Only seldom did a mother Teport t 
modified the baby’s milk. 

In Johnstown, Pa., Waterbury Canc and New B 
Mass., where similar conditions prevailed, the infant m 
rates for diseases of the digestive system were 32, 41 
respectively. 

In Saginaw, Mich., and Brockton, Mass., where the 
portion of foreign-born, illiterate and gainfully em 
mothers was comparatively low, and incomes more nt 
adequate, artificial feeding when resorted to was mor 
tific. The infant mortality rates from gastro-intestinal di 
were only 8 and 12, respectively. 

‘These reports emphasize the importance of barnils incom 
better domestic and municipal sanitation. But they ind 
also the need of teaching mothers how to take care of ba 
The lowest rates for each one of these cities were for 
fed children, so that mothers should be taught first of 
nurse their babies. But, as several of the reports po 
the difference in rates for the artificially fed of differe 
tionality and economic groups is almost as striking. as the 
ference in rates between the breast and the artificially 
to the care, or lack of care, used in preparing the food. 
bureau points to these figures and facts as a reason, for 
tablishment of more baby health centers, systems of ° 
nurses, and other educational work j in. industrial di rl 


She Amalgamated Injunction 


WE decision of Judge A. J. Rodenbeck in the injunction 
‘uit brought by Michaels, Stern and Company of Roches- 
N. Y., against the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 

)®ica [see the Survey for June 26, page 428] brings up 

§ecrdinarily important industrial questions. Judge Rod- 

t®k granted a permanent injunction against the Amalga- 
d. He announced that damages would be assessed. In 
‘ing this conclusion his line of reasoning was extremely 

Hiesting. In effect he ruled that the strike conducted by 

§#lothing makers was illegal because of the use of violence 

h; “its equivalent.” He criticised the union also in his 

Wg that a monopoly was sought in the Rochester market. 

‘edge Rodenbeck’s elaboration of his theory of the equival- 

iy of violence has elements of novelty. The principal facts 

Pe controversy are that last summer the Amalgamated 

Siing Workers perfected an arrangement with the prin- 

We) clothing manufacturers of Rochester. This compact 

Whimilar to that which had been first tried out in the shops 

H art Schaffner and Marx in Chicago, and which later 

mextended to the Chicago, the New York, the Baltimore 

tyother clothing markets. By virtue of these agreements, 
W:lothing union and the manufacturers have set up com- 
®@ es which legislate on industrial matters and which also 

Wiially decide controversies between employers and work- 

™ Michaels, Stern and Company remained outside the 

Bement in Rochester and last August a strike was 

»echt about in the shops of that concern. A few weeks 

a temporary injunction was granted against the union. 


bi present proceedings grew out of*that litigation and, as. 


Wiyated, the firm has obtained from Judge Rodenbeck a 
Manent injunction. The question at issue concerned the 
‘ity of the strike. 
. his opinion Judge Rodenbeck held that the Amal- 
fated had the right to endeavor to organize the factories 
vided no frauds, threats, intimidation, violence or other 

‘eive or unlawful measures were employed. In dealing 
| the question of the use of any unlawful methods in 

Wiprosecution of the strike, Judge Rodenbeck pointed out 

3 ‘twenty-nine arrests were made by the Rochester police. 

4 did not say how many of the persons arrested were 

‘sally found guilty. Beyond this statement and his refer- 

to the use of numerous policemen the reality of the 

Pence charged is apparently taken for granted. He says: 

Mie case turns upon the question as to whether or not force or 

® is equivalent to force was employed by the defendant to secure 
recognition. If no threats, intimidation, fraud, violence or other 

vive measures were employed, the defendants are not liable for 


sting may be lawful or unlawful. The legitimate purpose of it 

inform the strikers and their union as to what is going on at the 
his. When it unnecessarily goes beyond this and is conducted with 
Siesign and has the effect of intimidating those who may desire 
main at work or seek employment, it infringes upon human free- 
® and liberty of action. The right to work is protected by the 
as well as the right to quit work. Whatever number of pickets 
mi necessary to secure the reasonable and lawful purpose of the 
‘in is sanctioned by law. But where the number is swelled to 
* hundred or six hundred and at times to a thousand made up 
‘art of workers from their factories, the unnecessary and unlawful 
ose to intimidate by numbers is apparent. Intimidation may 
jist in numbers alone without any actual violence. 


1 this last sentence, “intimidation may consist in 
ibers alone without any actual violence,” is to be found 
| movelty of the argument used by Judge Rodenbeck. 
in and again the expression “the use of force or its 
S valent” recurs. Few reasonable people defend the use 
Horce or violence on any side of an industrial controversy. 
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Civilization has been built up as men have learned ways of 
settling their differences of opinion without resort to physical 
combat. When, however, the legal theory that mere numbers 
may be the equivalent of force begins to be built up, the time 
has come when legislation concerning picketing ought to be 
much more explicit than it now is. If the use of a certain 
number of pickets is to be deemed legal and if the use of a 
larger number is to constitute intimidation, regardless of the 
activity or passivity of the men and women on the picket 
line, some test, susceptible of clear interpretation, ought to be 
available. For the line between the number considered 
proper and the larger number ruled to be menacing is now 
vague and confusing to a degree. As the situation exists the 
implicit violence which a crowd might suggest is a matter 
to be determined largely by temperament. 
tire respect for the judiciary, one may hope to see a more 
objective criterion set up by the law-making bodies. 

This is particularly true because of the corollaries which 
follow from any general application of the rule that mere 
numbers may constitute intimidation. Coercion is unlawful 
in electioneering, as it is in the conduct of a strike. Political 
parties and candidates are, however, clearly informed by the 
law in most states concerning the representation which they 
may have at the voting places. A hundred watchers at the 
polls might be deemed a menacing mob. ‘The legislators 


have properly taken that fact into consideration and have 


specified precise numbers. ‘The same method should be ap- 
plied to the industrial question of picketing. 

In another respect Judge Rodenbeck’s decision brings to 
the surface significant questions. In part, at any rate, the 
court was displeased with the union because it seemed to 
seek a monopoly. ‘‘ Monopolies and exclusive privileges are 


alike condemned whether accomplished by combinations of 


labor or of capital” he said and continued: ‘‘ The law is 
opposed to all monopolies whether of labor or of capital 
as experience has taught mankind that an economic or in- 
dustrial despotism has no more consideration for the general 


good than a political despotism and is an undue barrier to 


the exercise of personal liberty and freedom of action, the 
development of industries and competition in life.’ The 
monopoly which the Amalgamated sought was the right to 
deal jointly with all the manufacturers of Rochester. Op- 
position to monopoly has been a historic American principle. 
This fear of monopolistic power reached climaxes during the 
administration of President Andrew Jackson and during the 
seventies and eighties. It culminated in the enactment of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The United States Supreme 
Court has, however, ruled in more than one case that 
monopoly was not in itself necessarily an evil. The effects 
of the particular monopoly upon the public have made the 
tests which lately courts have been accustomed to apply. 
Corporations which undoubtedly possessed monopolistic pow- 


ers have been allowed to continue because in the judgment of © 


the presiding jurists the total effects of the monopoly were 
beneficial to the public. For a long time, however, courts— 
as congresses—were unwilling to make the distinction be- 
tween good and bad monopolies. Judge Rodenbeck is there- 
fore following a well trodden path when he expresses disap- 
proval of any form of monopoly. The extraordinary aspect 
of his argument relative to the alleged desire of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers to obtain a monopolistic position 
in the Rochester markét is to be found in the use which he 
seemed to expect the union to make of that privilege. At the 
outset he says: 

The plaintiffs were compelled, of course, by the necessities of the 
labor market to meet the competition as to labor of other clothing 
manufacturers but it could outbid them and this might put the 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers in the uncomfortable position of not 
securing for its members conditions enjoyed by the non-union work- 


Surely, with en- 
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ers in the plaintiff’s factories. The only relief open to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers was to bring the plaintiff’s fac- 
tories under the control of their organization. 

In other words, the monopolistic power which Judge Roden- 
beck held that the union was seeking, according to his own 
argument would be used to stabilize and standardize wages 
and to prevent competitive wage increases. It would be hard 
to find business leaders who regard the stabilization of wages 
as a public evil. Yet that was the chief result which it ap- 
peared might come from the successes of the Amalgamated. 


Such in its salient features is the nature of the argument 
which underlies this decision. The important fact is, of course, 
that in the United States law-making bodies have been 
‘singularly reluctant to accommodate the statutes to the facts 
of industrial development... Great.Britain, by a long series of 
‘parliamentary acts beginning in 1824 and not yet complete, 
has so clarified the law applicable to trade unions that organ- 
ized labor knows clearly what are its rights. In the United 
States that is not true. Our economic theories have been con- 
- fused and our economic legislation has mirrored that confusion. 
The Rochester case will naturally be carried to the higher 
and perhaps to the highest court. A ruling from the ultimate 


judges is desirable but, even more, there is an urgent necessity 


for Congress and for the legislatures to define the. bounds 
- within which industrial controversies may be carried on. In 
' the absence of laws the rules of law courts will continue to 
- determine the economic destiny of the nation. W. L. C. 


Motion Pictures for Labor 


a ae present labor’s viewpoint on the screen, and so to 
utilize in labor’s behalf some of the tremendous prop- 
_ aganda value of the motion picture, the Labor Film Service 
has been organized as a corporation in New York state. The 
venture has the endorsement of the Central Federated Union, 
representing 500,000 workers of New York city. 


First on the program of the service is the production of 
films telling the stories of various trade unions and other 
_ organizations, such as the Nonpartizan League, and show- 
_ ing the benefits which they, have obtained for their members. 


THE EMBLEM OF THE LABOR FILM SERVICE, 
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‘mann’s “ The Weavers 


condition was prior to the closed shop. 
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These films are to be paid for by the organizations desc: } 
News pictures will be an important feature of the servi 
In connection with a strike, for example, the working con 
tions and the homes of the strikers and experiences on 
picket line will be depicted. A ‘camera man will be sent) 
Asia, to bring back, instead of the oriental street scenes, temp 
ples ‘and mountain views of the conventional travel film, | 
tures of the working life of the people. Pictures repres sent 
ing the workers’ side of the uprisings in India and the i 
trial life of the Japanese will be especially sought for. 
As feature plays, the service hopes to present the 
of many important writers whose social messages have f 
yet been delivered on the screen. Negotiations are unde 
way for securing the American rights of Zola’s “ Travat 
Efforts are also being made to obtain film versions of H 
” and of the plays of George’ Berng 
Shaw. Short comedies in a satiric vein are also planned, © 4 
To get the pictures before the public labor and liber 
forums throughout’'the country will be utilized as well 
theaters rented by trade unions and theaters cooperative 
owned by' trade unionists, such as that now projected: 
4 


Seattle. 
The Closed Shop’ 4 
BS of the demand for the closed shop there are thirty 
forty years of history. The workingman knows what I 
He knows that | 
could not possibly have attained his present standing witho 
the closed shop. * 
Thirty-five years ago.I worked as a typesetter on a dal 
newspaper. We went to work at one o'clock in the afterno 
and worked until about five o’clock; then we went to we 
again in the evening at about seven o’clock and worked ul 
half-past three or four o’clock in the morning—about ‘elevé 
or twelve hours a day, generally seven days a week. Inf 
course of that week I was able to earn as high as twenty-0 
dollars. ‘The average in the office was ‘about fifteen dolla 
week. ‘There were a few swifts who could earn more ch 
twenty-one dollars. 
Twelve hours a day for fifteen to twenty dollars a week 
this was the prevailing wage for printers thirty-five to 
years ago. About twenty-five years ago there came a 
improvement in typesetting—the invention of the linot 
There was a great disturbance in the printing craft—it 7 
thought that possibly women would come in to take the plac 
of the men. But it was arranged between the union and ¢ 
publishers’ association that the old printers who had been $ 
ting type by hand should have the first opportunity to learnt 
linotype ; that there should be set up a certain standard of € 
ciency ; that they should have a certain number of months dui 
ing which they might attain that standard of efficiency; an 
most important of all, the hours of labor were reduced fra 
eleven and twelve to seven and eight. Afternoon work W 
cut out and there was only night work, and gradually f 
wages rose much higher than they had been before for | 
twelve-hour day. ‘The efficiency of the linotype was so gré 
that one man could turn out five times as much work as” 
could formerly by hand. The introduction of the eight-hot 
day instead of the twelve-hour day, the increase of wages, t 
prevention of substitution of woman and child labor for skill 
mechanics; this is what the closed shop has done for the pri 5 
ing trade. 
Now compare with this the experience in another great 
dustry that has been revolutionized by machinery, in order $ 
see still more clearly how the working man feels about th 
closed shop. of 
Down to 1892 the iron and steel industry was practica 
a closed shop industry. In 1892 came the, great Homeste 
strike. ‘The iron and steel workers’ union was defeated. 17 
steel companies then adopted the non-union policy and wi 


1This and the two yolow as items are extracts, slightly condi 
from the speech of John R. Commons, before the convention ws 1 fog 
dustrial Relations Association of America at Chicago on Mey? 
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bi policy they adopted the twelve-hour day and the seven- 
‘pliweek. 

/ athermore, they succeeded in introducing the greatest 
iY ~saving device that has ever been introduced in the steel 
‘§4try—the continuous process by which the metal is not 


: od off from the time it leaves the blast furnace until it 
i" in structural shapes and iron rails. ‘The efficiency of 
WY was enormously increased but the workingman was re- 
iat in his condition to a twelve-hour day and a seven-day 
‘ff, on which he is kept, to a large extent, to the present 

) That is what the open shop has done for the work- 
‘an in the steel industry. : 


ne closed shop is an evil, but we have not a choice between 
il and a perfect remedy. What is the alternative before 
» Lf we start in with an open shop or a non-union shop—I 
sider the two identical—and thus are enabled to destroy 
einion movement, we may listen to the promises of em- 
‘ers who say that they will pay their workmen more wages 
be hat their condition will be better, but experience teaches 
‘at this has not happened under the open shop in the past. 
; have before us the great contrast which I have just pre- 
y:d. Surely, we are safer when we base our program on 
Warience than when we base it on promises. “he working- 
@ has been through this experience; he has seen the results 
i he has resorted ‘to the only remedy that was effective. _ 
> he closed shop policy has not restricted the general prog- 
® of the nation. We must remember that the industry of 
deUnited States is increasing its productiveness every year. 
© ay we produce four times as much per capita as we did 


} 
i 


Sehundred years ago. ‘There is four times as much to divide. | 


@ closed shop has enabled organized labor and unorgan- 
m. laborers to share the progress of machinery and the devel- 
mt of our civilization. Pa Ge 


Union Representation 


WHE collective bargaining controversy is narrowed down, 
P¥at the present time, to the question of whether the work- 
¢nan, when he organizes a union, shall be allowed to select 
jown representative or whether he shall be compelled to 
@ct as his representative an employe of the corporation for 
ch he is working. 

‘0 corporation in this country could exist if it were com- 
"ed to select its lawyers from amongst a list of people 
ested to the corporation and paid by the government of 
it United States. No corporation could live if it had to 
ct its sales managers from a list of salesmen paid by some 
Met corporation. It would be a ludicrous situation for a 
Moration to be compelled to take as its lawyers and sales- 
ii the employes of a competing corporation. Yet it is 
Poosed that labor organizations shall be recognized and 
®t with, but that they shall be dealt with only through 
i -esentatives selected and paid by the corporation with which 
H union is dealing. 
‘uch .an evident injustice cannot stand. Either the union 
Juld not be recognized at all, not dealt with, or else it 
BY Id not be treated in such an unequal way. The question 
whether capitalism in this country is going to deal with 
onism on the basis of allowing unions to have the same 


» ats that the corporation has, or on the basis of preventing 


im from having similar rights of representation. J. R. C. 


he Manager’s Opportunity 


WN view of the policy of the American Federation of Labor, 
Jind of the American trade union movement, that labor 
Id not consider itself competent to manage business, that 


7 


Liness must always be controlled by capitalists and by skilled 
jinagement, so much the more important becomes the duty, 
( ability and the opportunity of managers. They hold the 
¥ to this situation. If they succeed in bringing about con- 
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8 Hour Day 


An eight-hour day for every worker is 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
P. & G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap 
Star Soap 


Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder 
Crisco 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Profit Sharing Factories 
Cincianati 


now in force throughout our entire 
factory organization. 

(The Procter & Gamble Company waa 
among the first of the leading American’ 
industrial concerns to adopt this plan. 


This was not done on demand of the 
Employees, but the plan was sub- 
mitted to them for their decision and 
immediately adopted when they ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of it. 


This advertisement, which appeared in a labor paper, 
shows that a veteran advertiser finds it worth while 
to make use of favorable labor conditions as a “ selling 

point.” £. 


ditions in capitalism that are better than unionism can bring 
about, then they protect themselves against unionism. If they 
do not succeed, then we can expect a continuation of the strug- 
gle of unionism. If they finally defeat the unions by an open 


workman to do except to follow European workmen—So- 
cialistic, Bolshevistic, I. W. W.-istic. Sth: 


It seems to me that if we have both interests working to- 


gether, management and unionism, the successful development 


of the future will be that management will take its lessons 
from the unions, as it is already doing, and will endeavor to F 


beat them to it and provide conditions better than unionism 
can provide. Ji Re 


Teaching Cooperation 


M ORE significant, perhaps, than’ the daily launching of ae 


‘new cooperative enterprises, such as the cooperative 
clothing factory of a cutters’ union in New York city and 


the Cooperative National Bank of the Brotherhood of Loco- 


motive ‘Engineets, capitalized at $1,000,000, is the establish- 


ment by the Rand School of Social Science of New. York of — 


a department of instruction dealing solely with the .coopera- 
tive movement. For if American cooperators will avail them- 
selves of the body of knowledge that has been accumulated 
abroad concerning sound principles and business methods in 
cooperation they may be spared much of the painful and 
humiliating process of experiment and mistakes, and a reac- 
tion from the present enthusiasm for cooperation will not be 
likely. 

The Rand School educational work is endorsed by the Co- 
operative League of America and by the National Coopera- 
tive Association. The courses are in charge of A. W. Cal- 
houn, former instructor in economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, who has lately been at the head of the Tri-State 
Cooperative Association at Pittsburgh. The work will con- 
sist of lectures, discussion, and observation of cooperative ven- 
tures in and about New York city, supplemented by exten- 
sive reading. During the term from July 19 to July 31 
courses will be offered in Cooperation as a World Movement, 
Scientific Foundations of Cooperation and Management of 
Cooperative Stores, 


shop movement, then there will be nothing for the American 4 
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Case Work and Kiddy Cars 


ENTLY no one had arrived for the 2:15 meet- 
ing. The newly elected secretary patiently waited 
for his directors in the reception room at the club. Presently, 
with a shrill whistle and beckoning of the hand, a page ap- 
proached to announce that the board was ready in an adjoin- 
ing room. Much to the surprise of the newcomer, he dis- 
covered that the directors had been in session for half an hour 
or more, as had been their custom in the past, and were now 
teady for his report. 

“ Have we ever done this before?” queried one member of 
the board. ‘ After the directors accept this estimate of in- 
come and expenditures, what does it involve?” asked another. 
“No,” replied the general secretary, “a carefully prepared 
budget has never been considered in the past but increased 
expenditures demand increased resources, and without such 
an estimate the board is blinded to the real facts of the case.” 
“Better all take out more insurance if the board is respon- 
sible,” suggested the director and after debating the subject 
pro and con, the budget was tabled. 

The busy manufacturer arrived late, and hearing only 
part of the discussion, insisted that there was no need for 
engaging any one to succeed the supervisor of case-work, who 
had resigned, arguing that the general secretary should be 
expected to supervise all departments of work. With a world- 
wide reputation as a successful manufacturer of kiddy cars, 
suspenders or sewing machines, the director made a profound 
impression on the other members of the board. It so happened 
that he had attended but few meetings since elected a direc- 
_ tor two years before, but his counsel was prized as practical 
and business-like. The fact that the successful manufacturer 
knew little about the work of the society and had never visited 
the busy office to catch first-hand the type of service rendered 
by it to the community, was forgotten; and so to the varied 
tasks of selecting a staff, raising funds, taking part in com- 
munity programs, and developing the work of his own organ- 
ization, the general secretary was, by vote of the board, given 
the new responsibility of supervising case-work. 

The secretary closed his remarks. by trying to enable the 
directors to visualize the actual tasks before his society. “‘ Pic- 
ture for yourself these three hundred children gathered to- 
gether in one large building. See these thirty babies all under 
two years of age! Isn’t it fair to ask for at least one trained 
nurse to look after the health of these little ones?”’ Silence! 
Next came a report on finances. “ Five thousand dollars is 
needed for current expenses at the end of the month.” Again 
a pause, but this time only for a moment and one argument 
after another led to plans for raising thousands of dollars, 
but after all had been said, no funds were in sight and the 

appeal of the thirty babies was heard by the secretary alone. 

The secretary's recommendation that two supervisors 
should be afforded an opportunity to meet with the board and 
tender brief reports of their distinct departments of work was 


discussed at length. Had it been a question of increase in sal-' 


ary, favorable action might have been taken, but to be bored 
by five-minute reports of the actual work being done was too 
much, and by vote, the directors went on record as not favor- 
ing the suggestion. 

Is social work a profession? ‘The question is often asked. 
Are social workers as a group professional is equally important. 
What attitude should men and women of training and experi- 
ence take in their relationship to boards of directors by whom 
~they are engaged? Is the secretary to forget what seems to 
him to be sound business principles and lay aside his carefully 
prepared budget, trusting to good fortune that the deficit of 
the society at the end of the fiscal year will be no larger than 
that of a year ago? 

Should the busy secretary limit his larger usefulness to his 
own organization and to the community by endeavoring to 
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supervise case-work, doing neither one thing nor the C 
well and in consequence lowering the standards of work w 
his organization has prided itself upon building up? 


Must the thirty babies be forgotten while thirty dire 


discuss the tremendous cost in child care, only to adjox 

Should a board of directors meet month after mon® 
executive session, calling in toward the end of the mee 
their chosen secretary for as brief a report as possible, , 
does such a relationship develop better standards of # 


and a sympathetic understanding of the job? Should he 
by and listen to lengthy discussions, knowing that those 
gaged by the board to carry on the society’s work need cow 
and help and that the majority of the directors know not) 
of the chief difficulties being encountered by the staff? 

Should the secretary be content to stop with a reporm 
finances, or force some consideration of the actual work 
which the society is engaged? 

These are some of the pertinent questions of the day 
fore executives in social work. Business principles are 
essential in social work as social work is helpful in the f 
ness world. ‘These principles alone will not, however, 
velop social work, nor will social work, as such, contril 
very largely ‘to the success of business. ‘The business m 
point of view as directed toward social work independen: 
the social workers, may be fully as dangerous as the s¢ 
worker’s advice to the business man. Both are needed. EF 
have a function to perform, but only by consideration: 
each other’s point of view and closest affiliation in a uni 
program will the two ever produce the desired ress 
Through such a relationship, social work will more rap 
arrive at the point where it may properly be termed a * 
fession. EXxECUTIVI 


The Departmental Society 


N view of the discussion which is revolving around 

question of the coordination of social organizations, 
experience of Houston, Texas, where an amalgamation ¢ 
number of welfare agencies has been in successful operai 
for about five years, is worth noting. Here several ass¢ 
tions, including the Settlement Association, the Public He: 
Nursing Association, the Kindergarten Association, and 
Humane Society combined to form the Social Service Burs 
Since sometime previously the family case work agency 
ceased to function because of a lack of funds, a Relief 
Service Department was also added. The boards of direc 
of the societies combining retained their identity by becon 
departmental committees, each in charge of its own piect 
work. ‘The chairman of each committee became a membe! 
the executive committee of the bureau. So far as practica 
each committee chooses its own chairman before the anr 
meeting of each year. The board of directors of the but 
is composed of these chairmen and others elected at the anr 
meeting, and is responsible for the employment of the su 
intendent, the financing of the bureau and matters of gen 
policy. The details of each department are left to the m 
bers of the committee in charge, and the board has mt 
failed to ratify the decisions made by such a committee. 
Social Service Bureau administers city funds in that a: 
amounting to about one-fourth of its budget is appropri: 
by the city council through the Houston Foundation, a 
department which has general supervision over the wel 
work of the city. The balance is raised by the board f 
private contributions. The budget system is carefully 
lowed, an estimate being made for each department at 
beginning of the year. a 

There was a period of experimentation and adjustment 
ing which at times the whole plan hung in the balance. Di 
tion to the cause, however, and a mutual spirit of coopera 


a 


ips NM day. At present, each department is consciously an 
wiral part of the bureau. Each committee member is a 
g supporter of the bureau as a whole. In the matter of 
#uistration, an effort is made to place at the head of each 
j tment a supervisor who is capable of developing the work 
#x own field and directing her assistants. ‘Women who 
id be capable of handling an independent organization are 
dyed, paid accordingly, and then given as free a hand as 
dle in directing their own work. Each is in direct touch 
‘»her own chairman, the superintendent being a consultant 
presenting matters to the board for action, but in no wise 
ling between the workers and the board. ‘The super- 
$ report atthe monthly and annual meetings of the board 
‘rectors. 
ne strength of this form of organization lies in the unity 
rpose and the close cooperation which it promotes. All 
tions of overlapping authority or treatment of a situation 
f freely discussed over the superintendent’s desk. Inde- 
if ence of thought and action is encouraged, but a spirit of 
erations is insisted upon. 
jection has been raised that one’ Bee may de- 
) at the expense of the others. This has not proved to be 
vase. It is true that some have much larger budgets than 
is, but this is based on the community need as it has de- 
:d. It is true, too, that much depends on the strength of 
hairman, the committee and the supervisor, but not to 
jceat an extent as would be the case if each were struggling 
‘self. The strength of the organization as a whole helps 
department through any period of weakness or adjust- 
i; which may occur. If any department is left temporar- 
ort handed, the workers from others fill the vacancy. 
ring its five years of existence, the bureau has developed 
: MXelief and Service Department to a point where former 
jidice has been largely overcome and a spirit of cordiality 
i e part of the public developed. It has become a training 
for students in social service and in public health nurs- 


#) one nurse to twelve, and directs all the nursing work 
he city excepting tuberculosis work but including school 
sing and clinic work in connection with the city health 
ment. The Settlement Department has developed a 
red settlement with kindergarten, playground and day 
‘fiery, and has concentrated its work on the Mexican prob- 
| a growing and uncharted field. It has given over its rec- 
ional work to the Municipal Recreational Department, as 
) new body has become able to handle it. The Humane 
‘artment became the Child Welfare Department with 
‘cial attention to the neglected and homeless child, and has 
Antly turned over the child-placing work to the ‘Texas 
lidren’s Home and Aid Society which has now become 
mg enough to take it. The kindergartens it hopes to turn 
M- to the school board at an early date. On the other hand, 
tin the federal agencies withdrew from their girls’ protec- 
work, the Bureau, at the request of the mayor, took this 
> as a new department, and has enlarged and improved the 
porary shelter included in the new responsibilities. 

i Lucy J. CoLtins. 


A Peace Chest 


|LANS are being made to convert the War Chest of 
‘it Marion county, Indiana, into the Community Chest of 
Hianapolis to continue support of welfare agencies by 
4hods adopted during the war. The War Chest shows a 
lance of over fifty thousand dollars. More than two mil- 

‘ dollars have been paid out to agencies and for adminis- 
‘Live purposes. ‘The object of the association is given as 
% encouragement of “ cooperation between the citizens of 
Sianapolis and the civic, benevolent, charitable and social 
Sfare agencies of the city, and also cooperation, harmony 
economy among such agencies.” A fund will be collected 

a single annual subscription as well as by gift, bequest or 
Jer legal means, and disbursed. periodically by the corpora- 
h for the support of member organizations. These will 
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The Public Health Nursing Department has developed - 
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be prohibited from public solicitation for funds without con- 
sent of the Community Chest. 

The organization of the association will be similar to that 
of the War Chest. A general board will be composed of 
two delegates from each member organization, together with 


two each from the Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, | 


city Department. of Public Welfare, Central Labor Union 
and the Indianapolis Foundation. ‘This board will-elect eleven 
directors who will determine policy and questions of adminis- 
tration. They will elect from their own number a president, 
vice-president, and treasurer and select a manager, secretary, 
and the necessary administrative staff. Routine work, sub- 
ject to control of all the directors, will be directed by the 
president and the chairmen of endorsement, budget and cam- 
paign committees. The endorsemént committee will make an 
investigation at least annually of the work of the member 
organizations and a survey of the general welfare work of 
the city with a view to recommending additions to the list 
or revisions. Provision is made that any subscriber may desig- 


nate the member organization to which he desires his sub- — 


scription credited, provided the total does not exceed the budget 
allowance. 


Plan for a National Foundaties 
PROPOSE a Public and Charitable Foundation of 


America. 


of the Senate. 

The foundation would be empowered to receive property, 
both real and personal, whether by gift inter vivos or by 
testamentary act, and to distribute income and principal to 
such public and charitable purposes as might be deemed wise 
and desirable. ‘The donor would be given the freedom of 
specific designation, with reservation, however, in the board 
of trustees to administer the donation to ‘like or similar ends 
whensoever in the opinion’ of the board the purposes and 


functions of the specific charity named may have failed in 


whole or in part, or may have become impracticable or inade- 
quate to meet wisely the ends in view. In other words, there 
would be provided a very definite medium by which the ad- 
ministration of the trust and the discretion as to the precise 
course of benefactions might be lodged with responsible cit- 
izens who come in daily active touch with the big affairs of 
advancing civilization, thus making impossible the perpetua- 
tion of a charity stale and obsolete in character and fulfilling 
the functions of a past long since dead and gone. 

The foundation is, further, to serve the purpose of a great 
central clearing house in both the collection and dispensation 
of charitable funds. As such in both respects a tremendous 
economic waste would be eliminated. “There would result 
a vast saving in the expenses of administration, a conserving 
of untold effort and energy, and a removal of the very seri- 
ous over-lapping and duplication of functions that charae- 
terize present day charitable activities. Primarily, the foun- 
dation would operate through the medium of existing public 


and charitable agencies and yet reserve the power to adopt — 


such means of service and research on its own part as would 
best subserve the ends to be attained. Of course, in the se- 


lection of recognized agencies for the dispensation of charities — 


only those which could meet the test of the most approved 
standards would receive the sanction. As a result this would 
tend to discourage the less worthy and at the same time ac- 
cord to the deserving a very definite source of revenue in lieu 


of the sporadic character of support upon which important . 


organizations for charity must now depend. 

Of necessity, the foundation would become a very demo- 
cratic institution. The public character of the organization, 
its very general scope and nature, its assured integrity, must 
appeal most strongly to all elements of society. “Thus it would 
invite donations testamentary and inter vivos on the part not 
only of the very rich, but also of the more modest in means, 


This would be a corporation created by act 
of Congress, the trustees to be appointed at defined periods 
by the President of the United States by and with the consent =~ 


fans 
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whose circumstances might not permit a very lavish charity 

but whose donations added to those of others would work 

handsomely toward a common charitable end. 

I would, then, epitomize the essential advantages to be 
‘gained and the vital purposes to be served by the proposed 
foundation as follows: 

1. To enable donations intended for charitable use to be admin- 
istered in such a way as most effectively to meet the pressing de- 
mands of the times and thus to eliminate the perpetuation of chari- 
ties, stale and obsolete. ; 

2. To invite donations from the public at large, appéaling both 
to the man of wealth and to the man of modest means. 

- 3. To conserve and concentrate benefactions, and thus through 
unified administration to avoid a dissipation as well as a duplica- 
tion of functions in the amassing of chartable funds. ; : 

_ 4, To establish and insure a systematic coordination of dispensing 
_ charities, thus to avoid a vast over-lapping of efforts and a conse- 
» quent economic waste. 

5. To require charitable agencies to attain the very highest stand- 
ards, and, further, to establish a principle of priority with reference 
to these according as the necessities of the time may dictate. 

“ae ys, Irvin V. BaRTH. 


Work among the Blind 


‘ 'T HE Committee on the Blind of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities has considered it a matter for self-congratula- 
tion that in the recent borough-wide survey of the blind men 
and women of Brooklyn that only twelve women were discov- 
__ ered with whom the committee was not already in touch. The 
_ effective work being done by this committee, which confines its 
‘activities to blind women (the men being cared for by another 
_ organization) has been enhanced greatly during the past year. 
For a long time a street salesroom has been one of the great 
needs of the workshop, a need recently filled by the presenta- 
- tion to the committee of a building at 306 Livingston street, 
where the ground floor has been fitted up as a craft shop and 
salesroom, From the opening day the sales have been en- 
couraging and during the six months of operation they have 
teached a total of $5,100. 
_ Home work among the “shut-in” blind women of Brook- 
lyn heretofore also had been hampered by the lack of funds 
' to supply the materials for those able to work in their homes. 
During the year a revolving fund of $10,000 was given to the 
committee to be expended entirely on materials and wages to 
_ the home workers. This gift made possible the immediate en- 
_. largement of the home work department, and ninety women 
are now employed in their homes. Fifty-three women em- 
ployed during the year in the workshop at headquarters were 
taught rug weaving, hand and machine sewing, braided rug 
‘making, brush and basket making, cement pottery and medi- 
cine packing. The highest amount earned by a shop worker 
in a single week was $27, and the lowest amount, $2. 

The Brooklyn bureau*now ranks second in popular support 
-among all charitable organizations in the United States. The 
total number contributing during the last fiscal year, was 11,- 
‘060; the organization holding first honors is the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor which 
‘had 11,642 contributors. 


: Working Mothers and Pensions 


. iA a maternity center in London, it is reported in a recent 
44% number of National Health, a talk was given one day 
to the mothers in attendance on the subject of mothers’ pen- 
‘sions as they have been developed in America, and proposals 
for establishing them in England.’ After this, the mothers 
were asked to write an essay at home, including their own 
‘views on the subject after thinking it over. One of these 
-essays, written by a woman who had herself grown up as the 
child of a widowed mother, read as follows: 


I most certainly think that widows should receive a pension from 
the state, whether they have a large family or only one child. The 
pension should. be enough for them to live comfortably on, without 
‘having to go out to work. 
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When a woman is left without any means of support, 2 
has to put her family out to be looked after while she goes o 
early morning till often late in the evening, she not only 
pay away a lot of her wages to the people who are looking a 
children, but she has her own housework, mending and ma 
clothes, etc., to do, which means she has only hard work 
forward to all her life if she is to live a clean and honest 
think this makes her feel hard and bitter against everythi 
everybody. The children suffer also when they are put ou 
minded; they miss all the home training, attention, comfo 
mother’s love which they get in a home with a mother alwa 
and the above things are absolutely necessary if children 
grow up healthy and happy. When a pension is granted it sh 
be done in a proper way—not in the way that makes the widow 
she is living on charity and is under an obligation to some one; 
she should not be told to sell part of her home up and go 
smaller rooms, as widows were often told years ago, for 
family gets older she wants more room, not less. 


I think there should be some one to visit the home now and 4 
to see that the children and home are properly attended to. Ig 
think there are many women who would neglect their homes | 
children if they were given a proper substantial pension to live 
but if there should be some who did I think the authorities sh 
have power to stop the pension and remove the children to a h 
where they would be given as good a time as possible. 2) 


At the next meeting of the class the essays were read a 
subject was discussed further. It appeared that the we 
were in accord on the following points, though they migh 
have expressed themselves in the same phraseology: 

1. Pending the state endowment of parenthood, of which a 


pension would be but an extension, arrangements for granting ] 
sions to widows should be.made without further delay. Wd 

2. Such pensions should certainly be given in the case of 
child, which requires as much proper care as if one of a n mi 
Army separation allowances and widows’ pensions give the | 
cedent for this. , 

3. Pensions should be paid at the post-office as in the case of 
aration allowances and old-age pensions. RM 

4, Proper official supervision, free from the taint of patron: 
should be given to those receiving the pension. 4 


C 
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Fresno County’s “Good Busines 


F RESNO county was a pioneer among California co D 
with its Department of Public Welfare created by @ 
nance two years ago. The department has a board of sé 
unpaid directors, two of whom are supervisors. - The bo 
of directors is appointed by the county board of supervisi 
Eunds to carry on the work of the department are cou 
funds derived from taxes, though often donations are given 
specific purposes. q 

The department claims that its use of proper administra 
methods is good business for the. county government. Acct 
ing to the secretary, E. P. Von Allmen, in ten months o! 
current fiscal year the department has been able to 
$5,987.51 to the county treasury in refunds and collection 
care given. The county hospital in the same period refun 
$3,701.89 collected from patients admitted by the departm 
as pay patients. ‘These are refunds and collections from f 
tives who pay toward the support of dependents — mé 
which the county never secured prior to the establishment 
the department. The functions of the welfare departm 
are: % 
1. The administration of county funds used for the care of 
aged, the sick, the dependent families and children that have t 
assisted. 4 

2. The administration of the state aid to half-orphan children. 
their mothers, under the provisions of the state aid law. ee 

3. The investigation of applicants for admission to the cou 
hospital and old people’s homes and the general supervision of # 
institutions as to matters of administration and policy. 

4. General social service of various kinds; the supervision 
homes caring for dependent children; assisting individuals with 
formation, advice and service on many personal, domestic and soi 
service matters, ay 

There are now under the care of the department 265 ¢ 
dren drawing state half-orphan aid, the children of wido 
In addition, 48 homeless children are wards of the depé 
ment. ‘The county maintains no orphanage; the children’ 
cared for in family homes licensed by the state for this purpt 
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omen Prisoners Indentured 


!OW an old and forgotten law was made use of to send 
i! women prisoners out into the community as cooks, cham- 


aids, laundresses, and other domestic servants—all with- 
any supervision except that of their employers and while 
| were still serving sentences for crime—is told by Jessie 
Jodder, superintendent of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
‘ifor Women, in the latest number of the Journal of Crim- 
k Law and Criminology. The law seems to have been 
iid by a Massachusetts legislature before the days of parole. 
Shrovided for the indenture of women serving sentences in 
matory or in jails or houses of correction as domestic 
ts. Prisoners, so indentured could be brought back to 
prison whenever their conduct warranted it, and if they 
xed they were to be regarded as having escaped from the 
yn. The law had not been used for years, but it had never 

repealed. The danger lay, of course, in its being used for 
Wing out prisoners to labor. 


le occasion for reviving the law occurred during the first 
nic of influenza in October, 1918. By rigid quarantine 
# other methods the reformatory for women escaped: in- 
ion by the disease. But on all sides people were in distress 
greatly in need of help. In particular, the hospital at X. 
Win dire circumstances; nurses were dying as well as pa- 
*s; a member of the board of trustees was in charge 
“ihe kitchen almost single-handed. So it was to the aid of 
@ hospital that the indentured prisoners chiefly went. 


} have had fourteen women in all on indenture since October, 1918 
ites Mrs, Hodder]. They have earned for themselves $2,937.18. 


i other workers do in like work. They have their time off during 
Jay and their day off. a week as do other workers. Their wages 
held in the bank at interest under trusteeship until they are 
d or their sentences expire. One woman went to night school in 
n last winter and earned a diploma; another, an old rounder, 
her sentence and earned a set of teeth; a third, who was 
us for manslaughter, is to be deported and is earning a few 
dred dollars to take home to her peasant mother. One has earned 
.75, and I shall ask the Board of Parole to parole her at its 
session to make room for another indentured prisoner, as I do 
want to mix the two processes of indenture and parole. Another 
‘earned $521.28, and I hope she may stay where she is to the 
t) of her sentence. I want to hold this woman because she has 
dled many good people, and I believe she will see the wisdom 
the ethics of paying a certain per cent on the dollar when the 
monwealth has allowed her to earn $14 a week during her 
ence. She is an international swindler who has seen “service” 
dany countries. I hope she will like ours the best. 


ome ‘of the women we have tried are feebleminded, some are 
thopaths, some are normal. The range of crime has been from 
dle drunkenness to manslaughter. These women have been under 
slight supervision, and one has run away. 


woman is asked whether or not she wants to be indentured. 
explained to her that indenture does not mean parole—that is, 
)will not have her money to spend nor her liberty. She will be 
fwed to attend religious services, to have spending money. She 
=) be helped to make and taught to buy her own clothes; she knows 
| she may go to night school. She is told all about the place, the 
fes, the work. I have many more applicants than I need. Most 
he women are eager for the chance. One old rounder said: “A 
ikbook, hey, with money to my credit! Well, I’ll go home and 
the folks and put that. under their noses.” Unfortunately, she 
out before prohibition got in, and the bankbook went the way 
many ‘another bankbook of a thirsty person. She is serving a 
"sentence now. She is an excellent worker—clean as a pin! The 
#ymunity needs her on her terms—the terms on which she can 
‘je it. She should not be in jail. Indenture will hold her, as an 
eg eomnie asset; the jail holds her as an economic liability. 

j 


“j.emember, won’t you, that the women are working in groups. 
je are cooks and cooks’ helpers, others are laundresses, ward- 
tds, seamstresses and chambermaids in the adjoining nurses’ home. 
ty are not alone or lonely. ‘They live at the hospital as any 
jup of working girls might, and for want of a better development 
#r experiment is so new), they spend their days off at my house. 


1 
| 


fi 
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y have not cost the state one penny. They earn the same wages. 


Conducted by 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


What is the philosophy of this undertaking, asks Mrs. 
Hodder. Why does it work? 
mixed group of prisoners, whose time is not yet up, in the 
community without guards? 


The philosophy is probably the same [she says] as that of pro- 
bation, parole, the cottage system, the barless windows, the unlocked 


doors, the open camp! The heavy, high wall, the man with the 
gun, the dark cell, were built by society’s fears, not by the prisoners. 


The prisoner is ofttimes as frightened at society’s tools of restraint 


as we are at his tools for murder or burglary. It is a deadlock; 
each has checkmated the other. A good job, a good wage, and a 
consciousness of being needed to help may be wall enough for some 
prisoners. 
prisoner, with safety to himself and society, and yet give him the 


training he needs to take parole honorably and, at the expiration of 


his sentence, complete liberty as a self-respecting citizen. 


As we see the possibilities of indenture, it offers the tool by which a 
to hold the prisoner as society demands, and it offers the prison — 
warden the tool with which to teach the prisoner to know and to 


understand the value of the community and how to share in its 
growth for good. No prison or reformatory can do that, because 
the groups are too big, the isolation too complete, the atmosphere 


too abnormal. Prisons and reformatories are a makeshift, good only 
until a more enlightened method can be found for the treatment of 
prisoners. eM 

The defect in the experiment thus far is the lack of organized 
use of the non-working hours, which, of course, is the crux of the 


Rae 


whole experiment. We should rent a small house or apartment — 
where ten to twelve of the women would keep house under the © 


training and suprvision of one of our best workers and an assistant. 


Every detail of good housekeeping and good home-making would 
be worked out; they would become a conscious part of the community, 


‘not a drifting part of it. ‘They would be trained in such things as 


they did not know—the economics of housekeeping, the value of 


wholesome recreation, how to choose clean plays, the use of the — 


public library, civics, and, of course, each woman would pursue 
her own religion. 
way when their work was done. 

But let us come back to the experiment and its future. 
principle would apply in placing a group of girls who hate house- 


work, and there are such, to work in a factory or in factories in the _ 
same town. The home again, with its small group and its larger — 


life—real community life—would be their training school, their 


place to discuss problems, undo tangles, adjust opinions and practice a 


living. 


I should like to experiment with one other group than these two — 


described, i. e., a_ housework group on the eight-hour system. I 
should like to see if housework, with proper hours, wages and con- 
ditions cannot be made a dignified profession, honorable for any one. 
to take up. 


None of this can be done without big faith on the part of hee 


community, and complete cooperation and sanction of the prisoners., 
They must see it as their opportunity—they must be willing to be 


pioneers, to suffer, to be misunderstood, to have some fail, but always © 


to be conscious of the goal ahead. 


A Reporter’s “Wit” 


O NE may well ask what possibility there is of educating 

the public to a more accurate conception of prisoners and 
of the best methods of treating them so long as newspapers 
think it is funny to print such stories as this: 


RIGHT THIS WAY! A DE LUXE FLAT FOR EACH CRIME! 


Advt.: Make your reservation early if you wish one of those 
choice bachelor apartments now available at Joliet penitentiary. 
The cuisine is swell. Every precaution is provided against robbers 
or other annoyance. Bellboys are on constant duty with sawed off 
shotguns. 

For example, guest in tier 13 awakes, pressed the buzzer, and: 

“This is No. 71144. Is my tub ready? The water was too tepid 
yesterday morning. I want it about 90. Understand?” 

pres Asit: 

No, 71144 hangs up, then presses the buzzer again, and— 

“Ts this the cafeteria?” 

Se OVes sir.” 

“Well, this is No. 71144, the lifer in tier 13. My breakfast order: 
Two eggs, soft, three minutes. Five slices of French toast, butter 
on both sides. Java with two lumps of sugar, Iced grape fruit.” 


Our job is to find out just how thin a wall will hold the — 


This would occupy their free time in a normal 


The same a 


Why is it possible to place a 


a. | 
iin: 
as 
re: 


Yi 7 
Cae 


Sir hg, 


d there you are. 


t each cell is converted into a sun parlor. There are 248 
equipped with individual washbowls and hot and cold 
Then there is the bath. The cafeteria is another innovation. 
s display of reportorial wit appeared in the Chicago 
une for July 2. It proceeded, of course, from the re- 
s conviction that in writing about prisoners he was 
g with a class of people who did not deserve either 
ess or ordinary humane consideration. In other words, 
d from his ignorance. He shares the popular 
that prisoners are pariahs, that they do not deserve any 
» understand them, and that any wit that can be 
ed at their expense is justified. Incidentally, he missed 
unity to show himself a really good reporter. Behind 

of this new prison there lay a wonderful human 
ry. Any change in prison construction that means 
hange in the way men and women live is likely to 
new adventures of the human spirit. How do 
respond to this change? What age-old conceptions of 
practice have been discarded? How does the altered 
¢ show itself in the minds and spirits of men? The 
as not seen the new prison at Joliet. Possibly this 
not deserve commendation. If not, what is wrong 


ther grade of ability and service than the reporter 
seems to have been content with. 


sympathetic imagination. 


W. D. L. 


e Prisoner and the Press 


LE cops kick you into prison and when you are ready 

come home, the newspapers kick you back again.” 

u. M., Sing Sing No. 68,536, quotes a fellow prisoner 
houghts Inspired by Nellie Bly in a Prisoner’s Mind 

g Sing Bulletin for April. 

. is a “sixth time loser” and as-such he offers Miss 


” 


r a discharged prisoner appeals to you for aid, and you 
€ a position for him, tell him you will do so providing 
ill tell his prospective employer where he came from. 
cold blooded Kantian logic. There is no weapon 
hat can disable Truth.” 


Like ‘thousands of others, he says, he “lived in 
ante never conceived of.’ He had lost every friend 
in the world, his business and his home. “I was go- 
down hill willingly—then suddenly I bumped into 


d 


yw futile to touch on prison methods. Let the prisoner alone 
oesn’t want coddling. Sentimentality has no place in his 
ne of things—they are too tragic. One doesn’t stand on the 
smantled battle fields of France and sing love songs—one hunts 
-a plow in order to bring about reconstruction. We want a 
ght from the shoulder fighting chance. 


_ And the press, according to L. M., is a mighty factor in 
ping the discharged inmate decent and giving him his 
chance. ‘To illustrate this point he quotes a newspaper report 
following the monthly meeting of the board of parole: “ John 
ones, notorious burglar, has been released on parole . . .” 
nd he comments: 


It [the newspaper] goes on to give a lurid sketch of the things 
the man had done—forgetting he had paid the price! Perhaps John 
Jones had served five, ten or fifteen years. Perhaps, during those 
weary, heart-breaking years, John Jones has endeared himself by 
unselfish acts of kindnesses, to the men with whom he came in con- 
‘tact. Perhaps he has conducted himself honorably—for even in 
prison one can be honorable. Then comes the glad day—he is 
going home. Of what does his welcome consist? In cruel, retaliatory 
inhuman publicity. All the years of decency does.not count. Again 
he is called a “notorious burglar and gangster,” in spite of the fact 
that he has radically changed his life and thoughts. . . . 

This has been called “an age of psychology.” I wonder! Take 


are. The new | ylindrical prison has just been | 
ted, the first of its kind in the world. Through a concave © 


In analyzing its faults there lay an opportunity for 


loyal fight for the boys in gray, and every man of us is grat 


‘A PRISONER OF PENTONVIL 


in 
wrongs, whether fancied or real, are enormously magni 
‘Tf, instead of waiting for the discharged inmate t 
arrested, one-half the money it takes to convict him wer 
priated toward keeping him decent, a different stor ight 
Reformation must come before the inmate is discharge 
“reformation” I mean preparedness. Unless a man is at 
deadly certain of himself, he is more or less a failure, a 
can be certain when all that stands behind him and -pri 
dollar bill—plus a police record. It takes something more to 
a man certain, certain of himself and the future. Prepare h 
the first plunge and nothing else matters. - - - 
“Suggest how we can give them their chance,” you 
solution is simple. Stop the newspapers from “throwing th 
into the man in prison or about to be discharged. I k 
personal experience that the editors of the metropolitan da 
fair-minded men. Sing Sing Prison seems to be the har 
any other prison in the country when it comes to undue publ: 
and it happens to be the prison where a gigantic work o: 
being carried on. Why should Sing Sing be particular 
out? Who does it, and why? Let the Mayor instruct hi 
‘sioner of Police that it is a crime to inform on the chap wh 
estly trying to do the decent thing—and see to it that every 
of the Police Department is made cognizant of this fact. 
Always will there be a certain number of recidivists ; that 
expected, but in the main you will find the experiment of 
the discharged inmate with fairness a paying one. Spend less m 
in the search for crime and more for the prevention of 
dollars may save a human soul; to send him back again to pr 
costs three times that amount. Which is the costlier method of 
ENVOMR Wie tae eases ty ’ eta As 
Educate your public, Nellie Bly. You are putting up 


honor you for it. You hold a partial solution of this terrific pro 
right in your hands—the press! As a former newspap 
realize its mighty potency. . . . pe 

There is the Merchants’ Association, the City Club and k 
other organizations. Prove to them, Nellie Bly—and you cai 
value of helping the discharged inmate, and they will surely 
the weight of their prestige and influence in this work of upli: 
these men are all hard headed men of large business interest; 
who have struggled and fought—and succeeded. . . . : 


By “ Red Band” 


They tell us there has been a great reform 
In prison rule; yet, spite of Mrs. Fry 
And noble Howard, life within a jail 
Is torture exquisite to such as I. 
The sudden cutting-off from all we love; 
The total breaking of life’s every tie; ; 
The silence, and the longing, and the doubt; 
The dream from which we struggle with a cry— 
The fiends of hell come to the cell 
And drive us frantic, though we know they lie! 


Happy is the slave who knows not how to think, 
Who lacks imagination: to the free 
A precious boon of Heaven; but hell itself 
To those who languish in captivity. 
He who the greater blessings hath enjoyed 
Must if he fall, endure a like despair; , 
Nor would the devil find the pit so black 
But for the thought of realms that are so fair. 
_ And what gain we but misery 
Weighing the things that be with things that were? 


Yet were this all, though bad, it could be borne; 

Who breaks the law must be prepared to pay: 
And though it be a score years hence, or more, 

A sentence of nine months must end—some day! 
It is the fear of what awaits us then— 

A wild unreasoning dread of what might be— 
That’s iron to the soul, and drives men mad: 

Vain, vain to prate of probability; 

For walled up here, the wisest seer 

Loses the grip on life he has when free. 


1 Lines from the book written within the walls of His Majesty’s 
at Pentonville, London, N., between September, 1917, and May, 
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his well-nigh monumental work, The 
nt Lowly, first published some thirty 
ago, Osborne Ward showed pretty 
Masively that Christianity was in origin 
gion of the common man. After trac- 
‘n the earlier chapters. of his two vol- 
‘the world-wide spread of a proletarian 
Miization—under the jus coeundi or law 
itting combinations—precipitated in lo- 


though all animated by the same mo- 
xf collective self-defense, he shows how 
world of labor was invaded and cap- 
by the new Gospel, which poured into 
ld bottles a new wine that threatened 
est to break them. 

“at happened really was that the upper 
)2s, who had always been at sword’s 
%s with the servile and semi-free popu- 
ia in practically all sections of the 
ue world, and who had in various times 
‘places created specific agencies, such as 
\phori’in Greece, for their reduction by 
/matic assassination, when less consti- 
nal methods would not avail, in the 
jd centering around the conversion of 
Jtantine, usurped the place of the “low- 
» and turned the Christian church into 
) upper class” organization which used 
‘cclesiastical authority and its ready con- 
) of political machinery and financial 
13 as well as social prestige once more 


| ‘ 


‘THE CHURCH’s MESSAGE TO THE | 


rade unions of more or less Protean 


to oppress the poorer brethren, after first 
ousting them from their initial control in the 
inner circles of Christianity. 


It has been the tragedy of the church, 
therefore, for some sixteen centuries—with 
certain significant exceptions represented in 
such popular movements as those led by 
Peter Waldo and other medieval devotees 
of apostolic simplicity, including not only 
Francis of Assisi, but Wycliffe and his Lol- 
lards, John Huss, Savonarola,.and others— 
that she has been, despite her frequent pro- 
testations, out of touch with the rank and 
file of the people upon whom her organized 
strength in the first instance depended. A 
growing perception of this chasm, apparent 
before the war, was notably accentuated by 
it—with the result that religious agencies 
throughout the world have been much con- 
cerned with plans and procedure which 
would re-establish a union between them- 
selves and the people at large. 


Practically all the volumes and pamphlets 
listed above revolve about this central and 
common theme. Can the Church Survive? 
is the explicit or tacit refrain which runs 
through them all, and the answer is ex- 
pressed in terms varying, of course, with the 
individual proponents, but all rooted in a 
general conviction that something must be 
done to revitalize organized Christianity by 
bringing it once more into direct relation 
with the gripping problems of actual and 
contemporary life. The church, like other 
institutions, has indeed always been strong 
only insofar as she has maintained her con- 
tact with existing conditions, When, as in 
the long period just ended, she has empha- 
sized tradition at the éxpense of the insistent 
present, she has not only deviated from her 
pristine ideals, but fallen from her high 
position of leadership. As hinted in the 
opening paragraph, this has been largely be- 
cause she has allowed the common people to 
slip from her grasp when she has not delib- 
erately ousted them from control, if not from 
membership. There has, however, prob- 
ably never been a greater opportunity than 
in this post-bellum period for the church to 
reassert her true character, and, by recogniz- 
ing the claim upon her of the people, to take 
her rightful place as the champion and the 
spokesman of their common interests. 

Vox populi, vox Dei is a phrase suscepti- 
ble of much superficial misinterpretation. 
Discerning observers, whether religious or 
non-religious or even irreligious, are by no 
means convinced that the people are iner- 
rant on all matters concerning their best 
welfare, but in this case indeed the voice of 
the people is the voice of God—the voice 
which arraigns the church for her long in- 
difference to every-day problems of the so- 
cial as well as of the individual life. 

The above volumes and pamphlets, while 
having this common base, naturally re- 
volve about two poles—domestic and for- 
eign. It is rightly perceived by the various 
writers and agencies responsible that a vital 
church, in order to function truly in the 
present, must be concerned not only with 
the internal life of. every nation in which 
Christianity is a force, but with its external 
relations to all others. The new. national- 
ism in the best sense involves a new and 
true internationalism, and it is the oppor- 
tunity and the duty of Christianity to rein- 
force the current now setting in, which it is 
hoped will bear us away from our anchor- 
ages of smug self-satisfaction not only with 
things in general as they are, but with our 
respective countries as they have been. 

“The Christian principles essential to a 
new world order,” says President Faunce, 


are “that we are members one of another; 

that inequality means not a chance 
for exploitation, but an opportunity for 
service ; that security depends in 
the last analysis on moral force, for in the 
end moral force always conquers physical 
force;”’ and that the law of love must be 
universally applied. The “new home mis- 
sion of the church,” on the other hand, as 
Dr. Shriver sees it, “sets for its goal the 
redemption of the community and the es- 
tablishing here and now of a Christian so- 
cial order;” it “faces a demand for unity 
among the Christian forces, both in the local 
community and among home mission agen- 
cies; it demands “more adequate pro- 
grams based upon thorough-going surveys 
of local community conditions and a fear- 
less and discriminating study of the present 
social and economic order;” finally it “calls 
insistently for’a new leadership.” 

The “Christian principles” of “ indus- 
trial reconstruction,” according to Bishop 
McConnel, involve “the fundamental ethical 
teaching of Jesus” concerning the “supreme 
worth of every personality in the sight of 
God. The primary interest of Christianity 
in all economic problems is, therefore, that 
human values shall be kept in the first place. 
. . . A genuinely Christian emphasis on 
the human values. in modern society would 

. . hasten the transition to a coopera- 
tive basis in industry. . . . The inabil- 
ity of the Christian to tell offhand just what 
form of cooperation would be best is not a 
count against cooperation, but a challenge to 
socially-minded Christians to inventiveness 
and discovery. . . . There can be little 
doubt of the glaring contradiction between 
the spirit of ‘modern industrialism and the 
spirit of Jesus.” The Christian will see both 
that men get what they earn and earn what 
they get. ‘To both the employer and the 
employe the Christian church must say that 
all industry is to be conceived as a servic 
in the interest of the common good. . . . 
How democracy is to be applied to indus- 
try it is not the function of the church to 
say, but it is clearly her duty to insist that 
it must be applied. The Christian social 
ideal is not only a brotherhood of service, 
but it is a brotherhood that is inclusive of 
all mankind.” Here we see a merging of 
the two aspects of the church’s problem, 
which is also the problem of humanity. 

In this connection Mr. Shenton lays stress 
upon the necessity on the part of both clergy 
and laity to think clearly about fundamental 
economic problems as involving different na- 
tions; questions of trade, especially foreign 
trade, of tariff and taxes, of the world’s 
war debt, of immigration, of industrial de- 
mocracy, must be frankly and fearlessly 
faced. Miss McCullough reveals as a prime 
factor in the solution of these and other 
problems the great number of “ emanci- 
pated” women with enlarged experience 
whose energy was first released and em- 
ployed by war-time emergencies, and now can 
be canalized into effective service for the 
common weal. All of these problems can 
be solved, however, in Dr. Fosdick’s opinion 
only as the supremacy of Christ over all life’s 
relations is recognized and accepted,“ as the 
Gospel of Christian democracy against class 
rule” -is increasingly preached and prac- 
ticed, and as the “Christian ideal of inter- 
nationalism” effectively controls “ militar- 
ized nationalism.” To accomplish this the 
church must “keep the heart of the nation 
right in humility before God.’ 

The new Christian virtues which shall 
accomplish or at least cooperate in the ac- 
complishment of man’s common purpose 
must, as revealed especially in the light of 
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the war, be of the masculine or aggressive 
rather than of the feminine or passive type 
—though the distinction is invidious in view 
of the new thought and activity of the new 
woman. ‘These virtues, if translated into the 
international arena, would do much to re- 
solve the present antinomy between Chris- 
tianity and commerce. 

The final chapters of The Missionary Out- 
look in the Light of the War—possibly the 
most important of all the publications above 
listed—are especially significant on _ this 
point. “The effect for good or ill of west- 
ern business and professional men in non- 
Christian lands is increasingly important be- 
cause of the post-war expension of trade. 
There is needed on the missionary’s part a 
larger appreciation of the importance of the 
business man’s contribution to the people’s 
life and on the business man’s ‘part an in- 
telligent appreciation of missions. 
Economics and business, formerly placing an 
individualistic competitive principle at their 
center, had little regard for foreign mis- 
sions, which rests on an ideal of human 
solidarity and social responsibility. 

“The science of economics is now passing 
beyond the old individualism and is coming 
.to regard ‘social utility’ as the fundamental 
standard. . Economics, therefore, is 
coming to have Christian foundations. There 
are hopeful signs that the success of busi- 
ness is gradually coming io be judged not 
on the basis of private profit, but of public 
service. So long as western business pro- 
ceeds on a basis of selfishness, it denies the 
Christian Gospel that the missionary from 
the west is proclaiming. When economics 
' and business both come to; rest on Christian 
principles they will be great missionary agen- 
scles.” 

The other volumes above listed of which 
' no specific: mention has been made either 
reinforce the positions already indicated or 
make no substantia] contribution to them. 
< F. M. Croucn. 
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CAN CHURCH AND INDUSTRY UNITE? 

By David Carnegie. Marshall Brothers, 

Ltd. 181 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the 

Survey $1.15. 

_ An International Church Tndesitial Union 
is proposed by the author in this book. ‘The 
‘word “union” is not used to indicate that 
the denominations would need to unite or 
organize on the basis of creed or constitution, 
but rather that they should cooperate actively 
in industrial work. The union would have 
a membership plan and all Christian organ- 
izations would be eligible for membership. 
/ The author thinks it could be easily set up 
_ by organizations like the Federal Council 
of Churches or the Interchurch World Move- 
ment in America, or like the Christian Social 
Crusade, the Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
or the League of Faith and Labor in Great 
Britain. 

The functions of the union would be two- 
fold, educational and executive. The edu- 
cational work would be carried on among 
ministers, ministerial students, in local 
churches, factories, homes and other sections 
‘of society. The author suggests specific pro- 
grams for these several fields, Generally 
stated, it would include “instruction in the 
fundamental, ethical principles of industrial 
and social life; practical training in manners 
~ and conduct;. and the development of mind 
and heart to enlarge capacity for social and 
industrial service.” 
|The executive work would include four 
functions: (1) cooperation; (2) research and 
investigation into the root causes of all un- 
happy relations between employers and em- 
ployes; (3) conciliation and disputes; (4) 
publication of reports. 

The author would have branch organiza- 
tions of the union as follows: national, 
provincial, district, municipal, local church, 
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and for other organizations. He hopes that 
it would be possible to have units in every 
city, town and village. He is willing that 
all organizations now employed i in the ser- 
vice for which the union would stand be 
linked up with the union and that all volun- 
tary and paid executive workers be retained. 

The Church’s Warrant for Action in In- 
dustry is the title of an important chapter. 
The author finds one warrant in the teach- 
ing of Jesus reported in Matthew eighteen, 


verses 15 to 17: 
“Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass 


against thee, go and tell him his fault be- . 


tween thee and him alone; if he shall hear 
thee, thou has gained thy brother. 

“But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. 

“ And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 
it unto the church; but if he neglect to hear 
the church, let him ‘be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” 

In this quotation, W. L. Mackenzie King 
finds the method of conciliation, mediation, 
investigation, arbitration, education, and the 
secondary boycott. 

Mr, Carnegie feels that the church can no 
longer be indifferent to the injustices of in- 
dustrial life. He also feels that the church’s 
action will be welcome: “I am convinced 
that once the church of Christ puts its house 
in order, studies social and industrial prob- 
lems and wins the confidence of the workers, 
its influence will be without bounds.” While 
many people are saying that industry is out- 
side of the sphere of the church, Mr. Car- 
negie makes it clear that “the solution of 
social and industrial problems is to be found 
in a changed attitude. It does not appear 
to be a question of church equipment or 
the machinery of organization . . . It 
is a question of love—to love ourselves less 
and the other fellow more. No institution 
is so well qualified to produce that new at- 
titude, and to interpret the moral and spirit- 
ual issues arising out of the social and in- 
dustrial problems as the church of Christ.” 

Americans frequently say that the labor 
movement in England is in the hands of 
church men and local preachers. Mr. Car- 
negie admits that this has been so in the 
past, but he quotes at length from different 
writers to show that things have changed 
and that labor ‘in England is now indifferent, 
if not hostile to the church. This, of course, 
is contrary to his own desire. 

The labor provisions of the peace treaty 
are warmly commended. 

The chapter on The Church and Industry 
in the United States and Canada is given 
to a description of the platform and program 
of the Industrial Relations Department of 
the Interchurch World Movement. 

The Industrial Relations Department of 
the Interchurch World Movement has rec- 
ommended an international church conference 
on industrial relations, and if one were held 
it is possible that the plans for such a 
union might be considered favorably. 

CLYDE F, ARMITAGE. 
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THe CurisTrAN HoME 

By William Wallace Faris. Presbyterian 

Board of Publication. 141 pp. Price 

$.75, postpaid. 

This recapitulation of the elements which 
make up the homelife of a Christian com- 
munity by a pastor of long experience is 
well worth while, not only because of its 
intrinsic merit, but also because it gives the 
reformer a conservative picture of that 
nucleus in our social life which in the past 
has always been adjudged most worthy of 


preservation and which so many plans for 


a better adjustment of personal and group 
relationships are apt to endanger. So long 
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as the family, united by ties of bi 
mains the nucleus of our social li 
soundness of the domestic group 
wholesome reaction on the developm 
the individual member of it will ; 
matters of profound importance. He 
“home atmosphere” is not a matter 
the good citizen can well leave to 
trolled individualism or a haphazar 
of influences for better or worse. M 
is concerned with it not only in relatic 
religion, but also to child nurture, the 
mation of good social habits, and of he 
lic health. His book will be helpfu 
circles to which a more expert treatmen 
these important themes does not easily p 
trate. 
*# * & 
A BeEtTTeR WorRLD um 
By Tyler Dennett. George H. Dorag 


173 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
veY $1.60. 
Mr. Dennett is always worth readin , 
cause of the wealth of his personal ¢ 
ence and the freshness with which he @ 
sents his facts. In the present case, ua 
tunately, his endeavor to make out a: 
case for American mission work has led ® 
to exaggerate certain tendencies and 
argue at times illogically. There is the 
traordinary doctrine, for instance, that { 
dissatisfied with the internationalist te 
ing of Jesus, in later days invented thi 
of nationality as a means to extend his 
dom over the world (p. 95). And yet 
icans are invited to “carry the spirit 
the free Protestant Church to those coum 
where such a spirit is all but unknoy 
and to “bring back in return that gf 
of internationalism’ in faith which old 
rope has retained” (p. 141). a 
There is obvious contradiction in the 
phatic denial to the white man of a di 
right to rule the earth (p. 34), and 
mand that “democracy” as understo 
him be imposed upon all people. He § 
“The day is fast apvroaching when wel 
recognize a backward race of people « 
backward government is as much of an) 
tolerable nuisance in the world as we 
recognize a backward family to be a ml 
ance in the neighborhood” (p. 58). 
In spite of such logical defects as # 
the book is full of generalizations which 
true, well stated and deserving of the 1 
careful attention. He argues convinell 
for greater democracy within the Protes 
churches and, without joining the rank 
scaremongers who again have become 4 
noisy, points out the real danger of 
world from new religious forces which 
world war has set free. His observat 
have proved to him that the war and 
revival of militarism in its train have. 
no such stimulating effect on religious 3 
as is often claimed for them. B 
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STABILIZING THE DoLiar, a Plan to Stabi 
the General Price Level without Fixi g 
dividual Prices. By Irving Fisher. 
millan Co, 305 pp. Price $3.50; byd 
of the Survey $3.75. 

EcoNoMic PHENOMENA BEFORE AND F 
Wak, a Statistical Theory of Modern 3 
By Slavko Secerov. E. P.. Dutton & 
226 pp. Price $5; by mail of the $ RI 
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Howe. 144 pp. Price $1.60; by mail o E 
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Fair Vatueg, the Meaning and Appl 
of the Term “Fair Valuation,” as Use 
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arleigh H. Hartman. Houghton Mif- 
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‘rank Tracy Carlton. Macmillan Co. 
p- Price $1.10; by mail of the Sur- 
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rican economists during the past two 
é years have devoted much effort to 
ng the antecedent and coincident phe- 
_@a-of the world war. While many have 
Jstontent merely to refurbish platitudinous 
jes dug out of old sermon barrels, not 
have endeavored to study anew the 
Manic facts of social life as revealed in 
elief by the searchlight of war. 


‘the layman no phenomenon during and 

Vhe war has been more apparent than 
/ Sing cost of living, and for none does 
Wire urgently seek a remedy. Professor 

’s book, Stabilizing the Dollar, essays a 
‘1 solution. It belongs in a sense to the 
itmon class, since the plan espoused was 
ated by the author several years before 
tbreak of the war. But it is not plati- 
us, for its argument has not wholly 
ed from the realm of controversy. 


is distinctly a layman’s book, pre- 
-considerately for the “tired business 
“whom it ushers from plane to plane 
the recondite mysteries of the “com- 
y ted dollar” with all the graciousness of 
Gtise on theosophy. Its purpose avowedly 
version, and the way is made easy. 
eis first a general summary, “ designed,” 
Professor Fisher, “‘ for those who think 
lave not time to read the book.” 
*iys a summary by sections presenting con- 
the argument of the book with conveni- 
eference to paragraphs in succeeding 
srs which discuss the facts, causes, and 
f fluctuating prices, and describes the 
Jy proposed. 
His consists of periodically adjusting the 
(at of the gold dollar in proportion to the 
tion from par of an index number re- 
ie the fluctuations in market price of an 
goods-dollar”’ composed of a repre- 
‘Stive assortment of commodities that 
@d be worth at the outset a gold dollar of 
@nt weight. The gold dollar itself would 
‘irculate, only paper and other forms of 
icy, exchangeable for a quantity of gold 
on determined at any given time by the 
‘snt index number, being used. For this 
ne it is claimed only that it would mini- 
/the evils attributable to monetary causes, 
hich Professor Fisher ascribes “the great 
‘of almost all changes in price level.” 
r the advanced student of currency and 
‘movements the six appendices will prove 
secial interest. These consider technical 
ils, alternative plans, and precedents, and 
‘er numerous arguments advanced in op- 
ion. : 


avko Secerov has aimed in his Economic 
Hnomena before and after War to present 
nthetic explanation of modern wars based 
statistical data respecting consumption, 
jluction, and natural growth of population. 
work is a thesis approved by the econom- 
ifaculty of the University of London for 
degree of master of science. The wars 
red in the study are the American Civil, 
neo-Prussian, Serbo- Bulgarian, South 
ican, Russo-Japanese, Balkan, and the 
‘Id war. 


ire Secerov’s researches lead to the con- 
‘ion that the origin of modern wars is to 
found—not in the effect of the law of di- 


‘ishing returns, as suggested on deductive 
unds by Van Dyke Robinson and others— 
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but in a disturbance in the “ general economic 
equilibrium,” resulting from a disproportion- 
ate production of industrial as compared with 
agricultural products. The tendency of dis- 
tributive forces in modern communities 1s seen 
to effect a continuous accumulation of capital 
which finds its most fruitful field for invest- 
ment in industry. This results in a dispro- 
portionately high rate of increase of secondary 
or industrial production, a rise in the rate of 
consumption, a diminution of the rate of 
natural population increase, and an increase 
in the standard of living. This situation 
leads to war as a means of stabilization, to 
supplement the area of industrial production 


“by one for agricultural development. 


Regarding the probable effects of the world 
war, Dr. Secerov says they “will last longer 
and be of greater intensity” than in the case 
of previous wars. ‘A lowered standard of 
living,” he says, “will last for a longer time 
and on a greater scale; an after-war rise of 
the rate of natural growth will be steadier, 
particularly for the winning communities; 
and a stabilization of economic equilibrium 
will be effected, which may last for a half 
or a whole century.” 

A valuable appendix presents the evidence 
‘in a series of carefully prepared tables and 
charts, 
lists the literature of the subject. 


Economic Democracy by C. H. Douglas, an 
engineer and accountant who served during 
the war as assistant superintendent of the 
Royal Aircraft Factory of England, repre- 
sents the serious effort of a “ practical”? man 
to work out a satisfying solution for the evi- 
dent inequalities of opportunity and reward 
that characterize the present social order. Its 
argument is briefly, though not altogether cog- 
ently, told, and requires for adequate com- 
prehension some familiarity witk modern ac- 
counting technic. ; 

In the author’s opinion, prevailing ac- 
counting practice, supplemented by the ad- 
ministration of “loan’-credit by financiers 

«who are actuated necessarily by considerations 
of private profit rather than the interests of 
consumers, results in “charging the cost of 
all waste and inefficiency to the consumer.” 
Credit, he believes, is communal property and 
should be administered by a financial system 
that recognizes real credit as a “measure of 
the effective reserve energy belonging to a 
community.” He sketches somewhat vaguely 
the credit machinery he deems necessary to 
establish suitable incentives for social effi- 
ciency. He would provide “administration 
of credit by a decentralized local authority; 
the placing of the control of process entirely 
in the hands of the organized producer .. ~ 
and the fixing of prices on the broad princi- 
ples of use-value, by the community as a 
whole, operating by the most flexible repre- 
sentation possible.” 

This: small book offers much room for con- 
troversy, both as to its technical analysis of 
the effects of current accounting and credit 
practices and as to the feasibility of remedies 
advocated. The ground for controversy is 
widened by the author’s unfortunately vague 
‘and sometimes bombastic style. ° 


Confusion as to the legal and economic 
theories underlying the term “fair valua- 
tion” in decisions of courts and commis- 
sions concerned with public utility cases, has 
led the author of Fair Value to make a com- 
prehensive analysis of the concept. Mr. Hart- 
man, who is a lecturer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, was for several years 
identified with the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission and is therefore especially qual- 
ified for the task. 

After pointing out that the basis of regula- 
tion is found in the theory respecting private 
property devoted to a governmental service, 
and that its purpose is to “secure adequate, 
continuous, non-discriminating service at 


and a comprehensive bibliography - 
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rates which will attract sufficient capital and 
yet keep the price of service near cost,” the 
writer sketches the halting development by 
the courts of the valuation theory. A critical 
analysis then follows of the meaning of 
“fair value” as used by the courts, and it 
is shown that no form of value for regulatory 
purposes is the exact equivalent of economic 
or exchange value. The term refers, not to 
actual, but to normal or “reasonable” in- 
vestment in view of the public interest in- 
volved. The two principal methods of esti- 
mating reasonable investment, namely, the 
original-cost and the reproduction-cost ap- 
praisals, are defined, and the practice of 
combining the two together with a variety of 
other considerations is described. 

Part II is concerned with the application of 
the theories outlined in Part I to the valua- 
tion of tangible and intangible property, de- 
termination of depreciation, and finally the 
rate of return allowable. A carefully selected 
bibliography and a table of cases cited en- 
hance the usefulness of the book as a refer- 
ence work. 


Teachers of college courses in economics 
will find in Mr. McPherson’s The Flow of 
Value an admirable book for collateral read- 
ing. It is in the nature of ja supplement to 
the author’s earlier volume, How the World 
Makes Its Living, which set forth the evolu- 
tion of the present economic structure. The 
present work, as its title implies, is devoted ~ 
to a discussion of the causes and effects of — 
prices, wages, and profit. Its viewpoint may 
be described as progressively orthodox, and 
reveals an inclination to minimize the alleged 
pathological manifestations of contemporary 
economic society, regarding them as growing 
pains incident to healthy development. The 
clarity of exposition, the wealth of concrete — 
illustration, and the refreshing novelty of 
some of the analysis deserve special commen- 
dation. ; | oH) 

Mr. McPherson was for nine years a lec- 
turer at Johns Hopkins University and is 
regarded as an authority on transportation, — 
having served as director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics and having: written sev- 
eral books on railroad problems. 


A text that is sure to find ready reception 
for courses in economics, especially in sec- 
ondary schools, is Elementary Economics by 
Frank T. Carlton of De Pauw University, 
formerly for many years professor of econom- 
ics and sociology at Albion College, and fa- 
vorably known for his writings on labor. 
This book is largely descriptive of concrete 
facts, little attention being given to “theory” 
as such. There is nevertheless a persistent 
effort to answer, Why? respecting modern 
economic institutions from the standpoint of 
their evolution and present usefulness. As a 
basis for fruitful class discussion it should — 
prove vety effective in the hands of a com- — 
petent instructor. ERNEST R. BurRTON. 

x 8 * 
Democracy MADE SAFE 

By Paul Harris Drake. Four Seas Co, — 

by pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the SuRvEY _ 

1.45. 

The abolition of money as a cure for social 
unrest is advanced here by arguments which 
we have not space enough to refute in detail. 
Curiously enough, the author does not refer 
to Soviet Russia where advance along the 
lines he recommends is most pronounced, un- 
less perhaps Esthonia with its uninterrupted 
grinding out of paper money is now in the 
lead. Somehow, when he has finished his 
thesis, the author leaves one in doubt whether 
by the measure he proposes money really 
has been abolished or whether his utopia is 
not still dependent on some quite definite, 
recognized standard means of exchange. His 
solution of our troubles, say the publishers 
is “simplicity itself.” It is, and with that 
characterization it joins the host of other still- 
born panaceas. Boe 


REMEDIAL LOANS. 
NSIDERABLE discussion was aroused 

a paper contributed by Albert C. Auger, 
cer of the San Francisco Remedial 
Association, on the subject of interest 
ividend rates at the twelfth annual con- 
n of the National Federation of Reme- 
Associations held in Newark, 
. The principal question at issue 
ether or not the members of the Fed- 
n, which are all pledged to limit their 

d rates to a reasonable return in 
‘e with the investment standards of 

unity in which they operate, might 
istently raise their dividend rates in view 
the increasing liberality of other invest- 
offerings and the consequent difficulty of 
capital at a limited yield for social 
eds. Mr. Auger pointed out that 
e in dividend rates would in most 
cessitate an increase in interest rates; 
influence and achievements of the 
eration members in the work of protect- 
- the small borrower against extortionate 
‘t rates were due primarily to their 
iC} limiting dividend rates, and that a 
parture from this policy might impair their 
ind discount their usefulness for the 
his opinion, therefore, the mem- 
Federation should not raise their 
es except as a last resort where 
lutely necessary in order to procure 
rry on business. Mr. Auger’s con- 
was met with the argument that what 
easonable return when the Federation 
‘ganized in 1909, was not a reasonable 
now. A number of delegates testified 
culty which they had recently ex- 
in attempting to procure capital at 
nt. 
cussing The New Borrower, Charles 
gelow, manager of the Workingmen’s 
ociation of Providence, R. I., told 
hanged economic conditions which 
ought to the wage-earners, formerly 
leaviest borrowers, comparative prosper- 
rich the salaried class has not as a 
icipated. These changes have cre- 
a new type of borrower represented by 
alaried man whose income has not kept 
th the increased cost of living. His 
ents average somewhat higher, and 
rs a better grade and greater variety 
rity than the borrower of old. The 
oan companies consequently have had to ac- 
uire a wider knowledge of values in order 
appraise the security offered. 
e second day’s session was enlivened by 
ission introduced by D. S. Coffey, man- 
of the Provident Loan Society of St. 
al, on Prohibition and Borrowing. Mr. 
_ Coffey had previously written to various loan- 
ing societies asking for an expression of opin- 
n as to the effect of prohibition on the loan- 
g business. It seemed to be the consensus 
‘opinion that mutual benefit to borrowers 
a Tenders had resulted from prohibition. 
ollections were easier, and relations with 
customers more pleasant, than formerly. Some 
C Jained that proper enforcement of pro- 
hibition was lacking. What effect, if any, 
prohibition has had on the demand for loans, 
proved a more difficult question to approach. 
The theory was advanced, however, that pro- 
hibition had lent a stimulus to borrowing be- 
cause it had imbued men who were formerly 
of intemperate and shiftless habits, with a 
greater self-respect and ambition, leading 
them to take steps for the improvement of 
their domestic or business circumstances 
which called for a temporary loan. 

Fred. A. Phillips, manager of the Provi- 
dent Loan Society of Rochester, N. Y., rec- 
ommended the adoption of a uniform pledge 
pill for enactment in all the states. Mr. 
Phillips commented upon the good results ac- 


Tr, 
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= CONFERENCES: 


complished through the extension of the uni- 
form small loan law. 
exempt from the operation of this law, there 
is a genuine need, he said, for similar rem- 
edial legislation looking to the uniform reg- 
ulation of the pawnbroking business through- 
out the United States. One of the chief 


difficulties in the way of securing such legis-- 


lation, according to Mr. Phillips, lay in the 
widely divergent conditions under which the 
business was conducted in different parts of 
the country. A law which might work per- 
fectly in one section might be wholly im- 
practicable in another. A resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Phillips was adopted, commit- 
ting the Federation in favor of an investiga- 
tion of the pawnbroking business throughout 
the United States with a view to perfecting 
and presenting to a future convention a uni- 


form pledge bill. ‘The officers of the Federa- — 


tion were all reelected. 
R, CoRNELIUS RABY. 


VISITING TEACHERS 


HAT section of the public, augmented 
ay within the last fifteen years, 
which looks upon the problems of elemen- 
tary education as being social rather than 
purely pedagogical, has brought about a new 
social machinery within the school system. 
The schools are few that possess it, and the 
planners themselves claim that the plans 
have been rather guessingly made. Never- 
theless, the wheels go around and the social 
machinists of the school are passing the ap- 
prenticeship stage. Among social journey- 
men are the visiting teachers: ‘They met in 
annual conference in New York city during 
the last thgee days of June. — 

Nowadays, fourteen years after the work 
was originated in New York city, the visit- 
ing teacher is to be found in about thirty 
localities in sixteen states. Her problems 
are many, and since her function is general 
she has to differentiate among them and allo- 
cate to each source of social usefulness these 
new demands upon them. In cities which 
have as many founts of specialized learning 
as New York this is possible. it 1s to be 
suspected that as the work spreads to 
smaller towns she will have to cope with’ 
many of the difficulties which she uncovers. 
As it is in Manhattan, her requirements, 
according to Louis Marks, principal of 
“ the-rapidly-becoming-famous ” Schoo] Num- 
ber 64, are those of teacher, social worker, 
in some respects of a psycho-analyst and of 
a mother, She is the school’s agent for 
bringing to the home a knowledge of the 
child’s difficulties, and securing its coopera- 


tion in overcoming them. 


The conference emphasized the classroom 
teacher’s need to understand the child’s 
home and environs, and the principal’s desire 
and need to understand his community to 
the end of better organization for better 
service. The preventive character of the 


work was accented also—the advantage of - 


early recognition of problem children, and 
consequent early adjustment, The visiting 
teacher averts catastrophes of adult unfit- 
ness by bringing the neurotic child into a 
more natural relationship with his environ- 
ment. 

In New York, besides the visitors for the 
regular classrooms, there are also teachers 
for the ungraded classes, and for the blind. 
One visitor devotes her entire time to visit- 
ing those children, who are of such a low 
mentality as to be excluded from school, 
but who are, by very tangible difficulties of 
family opposition and inadequate capacity. 
of public institutions kept from being segre- 
gated even if segregation were considered in 
the instance advisable, 


As pawnbrokers are ~ 


Dr. Charles R. Brown of the Yale | 


income, sufficient for hom 
there is a homemaker grow 
inadequate in her absence. 
was mentioned hopefully). 
ilies—“ Mattie don’t need no g 
such nice large eyes.” Then th 
problem, always with us of th 
curriculum, with which the 
pledged itself to deal in its 
meeting. 

The National Association 
Teachers has conducted a survey 
teaching of the United States, w. 
published in the fall. It shows 
nature and extent of the work. 
charts are extremely pictorial 
intelligible even to a lay public. 
cers of the association were 
serve for the coming year: Jane 
New York, president; Sarah M. Hol 
Hartford, vice-president, and Em 
Case, of Rochester, secretary and 
It was decided to admit as asso 
bers those who were interested i 
teaching. eae, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL 

HERE was a fine liberalism | 

the International Congregatio; 
meeting in Boston, June 29-July 6, w 
not boastful but which nevertheless g 
‘in the fact that it was unafraid. Al 
enthusiastic contemplation of th 
must, however, be somewhat temp 
fact that the birthrate is rather 
Congregationalists, that since the 
revolution in America, the Cong 
Church has become more and more 
of professional men, manufactu: 
merchants. i 


States has, however, a great traditio 
the International Council was not unm 
of this fact. The early traditio 
church were beautifully set for 
pageant of the Pilgrims written an 
by Esther Willard Bates and presented 
on the same evening to a crowded 


tercentenary of the coming of the fathet 
the church in America. The counc 
terests seemed to organize around 
dominant themes: 


1. Internationalism. The very fact 
was an international council suggested © 
a theme and full justice was done 
Men like Sir Arthur Haworth, m 
Frederick Lynch, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
others stirred the conference to great 
pressions of enthusiasm for a worl 
higher than nationalism and the co 
pledged itself at a great meeting on Mo 
evening at Mechanics Hall at whic 
speakers had been Jane Addams and 
James L. Barton, to’ work for the ratifies 
of the Peace Treaty and the Leag 
Nations. ‘ 

2. Social Justice. Beginning with th 
day of the conference when Owen R. 
joy spoke on the Church and Her Mi 
of Mercy, the theme of social justi 
stressed up to the very last sessio 


of Religion gave the closing addres 
theme was emphasized on Friday afterno 
‘when the general theme was The C 
Outlook Upon Production and Distribv 
The speakers were Roger W. Bab 
Rev. G. Shillito, the Rev. Nichola 
_Pyl, the Rev. Stanley Morrison, p 
L. Butterfield. HAR ee 
3. Christian Education. 


ae eee ey 


has a record in education of which it 
mud. There are some thirty or forty 
s in the United States which have 
egational traditions back of them and 
nurch pledged itself to a new support 
a closer alliance with these schools. 
‘Wiers like Dr. D. J. Cowling of Carlton 
‘Pize, President John M. Thomas of 
tebury College, and Prof. Luther A. 


‘in Christian Education. Congrega- 
| interest in tax-supported colleges was 
td by the Rev. John Andrew Holmes of 
n, Neb. ‘The part which the press 1s 
fly in education was set forth by Dr. 
dBes M. Sheldon and Paul U. Kellogg of 
MURVEY. 
“fhe Spiritual Dynamic in Life. The 
ans believed in God and in the power 
e regenerate life. This note was 
@ed again and again and was especially 
lasized in the final address of the con- 
e. Back of all the social reforms and 
e institutionalism of the church, lies 
ecessity of a life which draws its 
#sth from the Invisible. The experiences 
(8s war have emphasized this in the minds 
Woughtful people. The Congregational 
ch is not going to overlook this in its 
‘for the future. / 
Me naturally asks the question, does the 
/ of. such a council make us confident of 
Silace of the church in the future? As I 
Wi away from one of the meetings, I 
d the league ball park. For every dele- 
at the council, there were fifteen lusty 
Hz men shouting their enthusiasm at this 
park and not one of them I suppose 
®) that the council was in session. Right 
lies the question which necessarily we 
face: How can the fine sentiments of 
at gathering like that win a majority 
in a democracy? Our salvation is 
‘adent on whether or not when the great 
} movements come in America, they have 
leavened by the idealism which is often 
zed in limited groups. A. EE: 


HOME ECONOMICS 


{E thirteenth annual meeting of the 
nerican Home Economics Association 
held at Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
/ June 24 to 29. There were over two 
Pired in attendance, representing every 
of home economics, the colleges and 
ols, the United States Department of 
lculture and the American Red Cross. 
re were extension workers, women 
Sested in child welfare organization, in- 
Wtional and research workers, and home 
&fomics journalists. 

®) resolution was-passed pledging the co- 
Widtion of the association to various 
ncies which endeavor to secure legisla- 
# that will not only tend to protect pur- 
ers of textile fabrics, but will also 
Miurage increased production of raw tex- 
Vfibres. After reviewing the shortage of 
Holy of natural gas and the wasteful 
@hods of its use by domestic consumers, the 
gates passed a resolution endorsing the 
mendations of the National Committee 
‘Natural Gas Conservation, appointed last 
Yuary by Secretary Lane, as regards home 
Wand asking the governors and_ public 
ty commissions of the states using natural 
| to carry out the larger policies recom- 
‘ided by that committee. 

(he Relation of the Nation to Education 
s the subject of an address given by Dr. 
gh S. Magill, field secretary of the Na- 
ial Education Association. He declared 
™t under the provisions’ of the federal con- 
jation the national government never 
d control or conduct the public schools 
‘| that, in his opinion, it should do so. 
vertheless, he pleaded, “the federal gov- 
)ment must recognize the importance of 
).cation by the creation of a Department of 


WUT E NS UR EY ROR CLUCL Y. 


le of Yale spoke on the current prob- - 


17; 


Education with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, as it has already recognized dgricul- 
ture and labor, and should aid and encour- 
age the states in the promotion of education 
by making liberal appropriations to be used 
by the states along with their own appro- 
priations for like purposes. The nation can- 
not afford not to encourage the states in edu- 
cation, for upon the product of the free 
schools in the states depends in a very large 
measure the future of the nation.” 


One means of solving the labor problem in — 


the home, according to Mrs. Rufus Dawes, 
director of the community kitchen at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, is through the sale uf ready 
cooked evening meals, delivered to the door 
of the patrons. The community kitchen 
directed by Mrs. Dawes supplies meals to 


about one hundred and fifty families and in 


addition maintains a cooked food shop and 
catering department. These meals consist of 
four courses—soup, meat, two vegetables and 
a hot dessert, which are placed in four 
attractive glass-lined -dishes of aluminum 
and german silver that have been heated to 
a temperature of 250 degrees. The dishes 
are then placed in a container which is insu- 
lated side and top and holds the heat for 
about five hours, thus enabling the food to 
be prepared hours in advance and yet be 
kept hot without drying out. 

“The labor problem,’ said Mrs. Dawes, 
“is not so much one of long hours as wrong 
hours. For this reason working girls prefer 
the factory rather than the kitchen, and this 
preference results in a shortage of help in the 
home. The community kitchen scheme is 
enthusiastically approved by young mothers 
with the care of children, by teachers and 
others who have apartments and prefer to 
remain at home after the work of the day 
and have legitimate objections to the cook- 
ing of their evening meals.” -Mrs. Dawes 
emphasized the importance of the family 
table. ‘The tendency of families to go to 
boarding houses and hotels is decreasing the 
opportunity for family privacy. There used 
to be the old hearth. The kerosene lamp 
followed, around which the family gathered. 
Now there are radiators and electric lights 
all over the house. ‘Through the service 
which the community kitchen renders some 
families are able to maintain the family 
table, an important factor in the maintenance 
of family life. While the community kitchen 
is only a beginning, it promises, she said, to 
be a means of helping to solve the Jabor 
problem in the home for families that would 
otherwise afford and need help, but are un- 
able to secure it because of the growing 
shortage. The expense of this service, at 
present, is too great to enable the family 
whose budget will not permit of domestic 
service to take advantage of it. The four- 
course meal is being served by this com- 
munity kitchen for 85 cents a person. 

Mary E. Sweeney, of the University of 
Kentucky, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and Lenna E. Cooper, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., secretary. 


BRITISH LABOR 


O NCE _ again foreign issues were in the 
forefront of interest at the annual con- 
ference of the British Labor Party, held at 
Scarborough on June 24. It had been its 
avowed principles on foreign policy which 
during the preceding year had cemented the 
ties of the component bodies and had brought 
to the party new elements of strength from 
the left wing of liberalism and from polit- 
ically unorganized progressives in all classes. 
Its present list of parliamentary candidates 
is indicative of the widening of the party’s 
constituency, including such well-known 


_names of former liberals as C. P. Trevelyan, 


F. W. Pethick Lawrence, Dr. Haden-Guest, 
A. Ponsonby, Sir Leo C. Money, R. L. Outh- 
waite, E. G. Hemmerde, K. C., and others. 
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The reports of the two special party dele- 
gations to Hungary and Russia were adopted 
in an atmosphere charged with emotion. (A 
delegation from the conference has since been 
received by Premier-Lloyd George who ex- 
pressed a greater sympathy with the view- 
points expressed than had been expected.) — 
The Hungarian report demands intervention 
in the internal affairs of Hungary by the 
Supreme Council on the ground that it is in ~ 
part responsible for the condition of tyranny 
—the “white terror” as the delegates saw 
it—of the government established with its 
aid. The Russian report demands immediate 
peace and lifting of the blockade with a 
view to the renewal of trade activities. 

On the condition of Europe in general, the 
conference adopted a long, composite reso- 
lution, declaring, first, that the peace 
treaties. between the Allied nations and the 
Central powers “grossly violate the objects 
for which the former entered the war and. 
the conditions of the armistice itself; second, 
demanding immediate revision of those con- 
ditions which prevent international coopera- 
tion and which impoverish any nation; third, 
condemning the continuance of secret treaties 
and intrigues, such as clandestine assistance 
of military operations, without the assent of 
the electorate and demanding the fullest pub- 
licity for all international activities; fourth, 
demanding the international organization of 
the world’s supply of foodstuffs and raw 
materials with a view to supplying the 
peoples of Europe in proportion to their 
needs and “to save the lives and health of 
millions of people.” Special ‘resolutions re- 
lating to self-determination in India, Egypt 
and Ireland were adopted, and one deploring — 
the continuance of repressive measures 
against trade unionists and socialists in 
Finland and asking the goverment of that 
republic for a complete amnesty for political 
prisoners and restoration of political rights 
to all citizens. 


The major domestic issues were so closely 
connected with the stand taken by the con- 
ference on foreign policy that they must be 
considered part of the same discussion. 
Robert Smillie and other speakers carried 
with them a majority of the delegates when 
they demanded organization for direct action 
as the only effective way of securing the aims 
mentioned above. The discussion of the 
general strike as the weapon for the enforce- 
ment of those demands brought, however, no 
new cleavage or alignments within the party. 

Among the minor resolutions, a compromise 
resolution on the liquor question is interest- 
ing. Having first defeated with a huge 
majority an amendment for total prohibition 
moved by the Glasgow Trades and Labour 
Council, the delegates defeated with a com- 
paratively small majority a resolution intro- 
duced by the textile workers and seconded 
by the iron and steel workers in favor of 
state ownership and control of the drink 
trade, and finally approved with an enormous 
majority a resolution, fathered by the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, in favor of local option. 


REDWOOD PLANKS 


OME two hundred radicals and liberals 

/met at Highland, New York, the last 
week in June, at the invitation of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society, to discuss the 
various forces making for industrial democ- 
racy, and whether or not these forces should 
cooperate. ‘They represented every kind of 
belief from peaceful cooperation between 
capital and labor to armed class war. : 

Harry Laidler opened the discussion with 
an introductory survey of the progress of 
socialism during the past year. The first 
session, devoted to Russia, was enlivened 
when bitter denunciation of the Bolshevik 
regime by Dr. Serge Ingerman, long a mem- 


(Continued on page 548) 
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THE SURVEY FOR? Ia age 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THAT $10,000 A YEAR 


To THE EpiTor: In the Survey for June 12, 
request is made for suggestions as to the 
best way to spend $10,000 a year as a prize 
to promote fundamental social construction 
or reconstruction. Here are two suggestions: 

1. Award the annual prize of $10,000 to 
that municipality which can submit the most 
convincing report of progress made during 
the preceding twelve months toward making 
itself an ideal place in which to bring up 
children. It might be a condition of the 
award that the prize money should be used 
to promote further activity in child welfare 
work. An annual contest of this kind would 
stimulate a healthy rivalry among cities and 
ought to have a considerable effect in pro- 
moting civic activity and municipal appro- 
priations for supervised playgrounds, child 
hygiene bureaus, better schools and other 
local improvements from . which children 
would benefit. The city winning the prize 
each year would not only have performed a 
real service to its citizens, but would secure 
nation-wide publicity, the value of which 
would be recognized by its business men. 

' 2. Award the prize to the Chamber of 
Commerce or other local commercial or civic 
organization which can show the best record 
for the year for effective work in promoting 
- municipal improvements and civic advance 
or harmonious industrial relations, or both. 
) Haroip S, BUTTENHEIM. 
[Editor the American City.] 
New York. 


HANDS OFF THE BILLBOARDS 


viewpoint expressed in your editorial of 
June 12, Profiteers with Paste and. Paper, 
with the avowed and accepted editorial pol- 
icy of your estimable journal. The article 
in question is a rather bromidal recantation 
‘of the age-old selfish propaganda of the 
| private press. I am not a devotee of the 
pillboard or the “illiterate savages” who 
are responsible for them, but neither am I a 
devotee of a venal press who would like to 
see them suppressed, for reasons of its own. 
_ The Publishers Association fought the bill- 
- boards for years, for the simple reason that 
they objected to advertisers spending their 
money other than in the newspapers. Now 
that Mr. Pennell has taken up his cudgel 
against the billboards again it might be wise 
for all liberal and labor journals to more 
closely scrutinize the reasons given for their 
removal, as well as to carefully weigh the 
_ consequences of such an action. While they 
have not been widely used as a method of 
constructive expression, by those who are 
now denied access to the columns of the 
private press, the opportunity which they 
offer for counteracting publicity of a mis- 
representative nature should not be belittled. 
God help this country when a community 
must depend for expression upon the profit- 
_\ press. 

You are sadly mistaken when you say 
that the “outward appearance of our civ- 
ilization . . . cannot be further degraded.” 
No billboard has ever to my knowledge so 
far forgotten itself as to imbibe any of the 
cheap clap-trap headlines with which we 
are daily confronted by the leading news- 
papers of this country. Nor do the “ads 
shriek” more on the billboards than they 
do in the press where they also “appeal to 
the illiterate savages who overrun the coun- 
try.” Mr. Pennell’s illustration of how “one 
is advised by one sign to boost Jesus, flanked 


To tHe Eprror: I cannot reconcile the 


_ responsible. 


by a sign of malted milk” is duplicated 
every day in the newspapers. In one of 
our local papers we have an “ad” exhort- 
ing the sinner to come to Jesus and in an 
adjoining column a theater “ad” exhorting 
the reader to view The Devil’s Caldron. 
Consistency, thou art a jewel! 

Hands off the billboards—we may need 
them. J. ARTHUR NELSON. 
[General Manager, Federation Film 

Corporation. ] 

Seattle. 


[Our correspondent evidently loses sight 
of the fundamental difference between news- 
paper and billboard advertising; namely, 
that it lies within the free will of the indi- 
vidual to buy or not to buy a paper or mag- 
azine—and many sensible people avoid those 
given to lurid or grossly deceptive advertis- 
ing—whereas, the billboard shouts at de- 
fenseless citizens as they go or travel about 
their daily tasks.—Ep17or. ] 


THE PROFESSION OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


To tue Eprror: A letter published recent- 


’ ly by the Survey touches upon a subject which 


receives little frank discussion, namely, the 
attitude of the community toward social work 
and the social worker. Since social work can 
hardly become a recognized and respected 
profession until it has gained,a place in the 
heart of the community it would seem that an 
impartial investigation of this attitude, and 
its causes, would not be altogether valueless. 

The social worker at present stands in a 
very different economic relation to his client 
from the member of any other calling. He 
receives his compensation not from the people 
whom he serves but from an entirely different 
group, with interests oftentimes antagonistic 
to those of his clientéle. He has thus had put 
into his hands a vast amount of power over 
the lives of people to whom he is only morally 
I say “only” because there can 
be no doubt that the factor of, reciprocity 
which his work lacks is a most wholesome 
one. I can for the moment think of no other 
relation in life in which this factor, economic 
or otherwise, is so entirely lacking. It speaks 
well for social. workers as a whole that so 
many of them have been able to avoid the 
well nigh irresistible temptation to play auto- 
crat. On the other hand, there are, of course, 
many who have not overcome the temptation. 

The average American instinctively, and 
righteously, recoils from any institution which 
seems to carry with it the coercion of one 
normal adult by another. Much of the prej- 
udice against social work—and no one who 
has discussed the matter frankly with “un- 
socialized” members of the community can 
deny that such prejudice exists — probably 
arises from this very healthy instinct. The 
average citizen is really afraid of social work. 
He may help to support it, because of its 
obvious necessity, but does he ever even re- 
motely think of it in relation to his own 
problems? Indeed, how many of us who re- 
alize the tremendous possibilities of case work, 
who number among our acquaintances social 
workers from whom we gladly seek advice 
in our personal difficulties, would really go so 
far as to-place our lives in the hands of a 
social agency? There is some fundamental 
difference in our attitude towards the serv- 
ice of social workers and the service of the 
other professions. Part of this may be due 
to conservatism; part of it—a large part—to 
lack of a proper economic basis; much to a 
natural desire not to yield too completely the 
management of one’s own life to another. 
For, rightly or wrongly, the average citizen 
feels that once he has come “ under the care ” 
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of a social agency, he has lost his pers 
freedom. i 

I write not as a social worker, but ; 
member of the community, and not in’ 
cism, but in a crude attempt to set dows 
pressions gained from conversation with 
ordinary folk like myself. If I did no 
lieve in the value of case work as a | 
community asset, I certainly should not y 
at all. I suppose the question in my ming 
can social work, sq long as it rests upo 
basis of economic dependence, ever be a 
profession? Perhaps some other basis ¥ 
be evolved for it. ELIsABETH W. Brook 

New York, a 


“UNIONS IN THE COURTS? 


To THE Epiror: I have subscribed to 
paper for a year or more because I ai 
terested in reading your point of view. 
opinions which are expressed by your ed 
from time to time should, however, be bi 
upon facts and if such is not the case 
necessarily loses confidence in these opi 
and they will not serve the aim which’ 
undoubtedly have in mind. In the nu 
for June 12 under the department ent 
The Social Workshop is an article 
Unions in the Courts presumably by” 


Chenery. After stating that the opif 
of the District Court in the Hitch 
Coal & Coke Company case was 


in part upon certain British statutes 
ancient origin, he says that -the Supi 
Court of the United States sided with 
district, judge and reversing the opi 
the Court of Appeals sustained the ] 
liminary injunction. He then goes on to: 
that the ancient law upon which the Ia 
American rulings have in part been bz 
was repealed in a series of acts beginnin 
1824 and closes his article by inferring j 
the judges of the Supreme Court are o' 
touch with the times and that we are in 
period of industrial strife until the law 
gins to accord with what he considers 
facts of our economic and social devel 
ment. a 

This action was brought by the plaig 
against certain officers and members o 
United Mine Workers of America to rest 
them from interfering with employment ¢ 
tracts which the former had with their 
ployes. One of the terms of the contract 
vided that the employe so long as h 
mained with the plaintiff would not join 
union. The defendants, with full knowl 
of the existence of these contracts, attemp 
to organize the mines of the plaintiff 4 
pany by enrolling in its membership the 
ployes of the plaintiff while they still sez 
in that capacity. The plaintiff having in” 


contract were for the sale of goods or % 
commodity. This is the basis of the act 
and the court expressly states on page 252 
its opinion (245 U. S.) that this right 
action rests upon fundamental principles 
general application and not upon the 
lish Statute of Laborers. ee 

Your editor, therefore, has absolutely mi 
represented the facts of this decision af 
your readers are entitled to know this. 


May I say further that criticism of 
courts of this country by persons presu 
good citizens where the criticism is not wi 
ranted by the facts is wholly un-Americ 
The clear purpose of this article is to. 
sinuate that the judges of the Supreme Ce 
are behind the times and they are protec 
in their rulings rights which are becor 


yed by our economic and social devel- 
t. Surely it is not meant to be said that 
Wyers cannot agree with their employes 
dually to make non-membership in a 
‘a condition of employment if it is at 
ne time, however, possible for them to 
fe membership in a union as a condi- 
/£ employment. As it certainly cannot 
‘tended for an instant that.a man must 
uired to join a trade union if he wants 
pn his living. ‘The Supreme Court in 
binion in the Hitchman Coal & Coke 
any case is merely applying in 1917 
ples of law unchangeable as long as 
i; a free country. If it be a fact that 
a decision does not accord with our 
nic and social development, it is for 
Season all the more entitled to the re- 
of American citizens because of its in- 
¢ upon the square deal. 
; Tuomas HEWwEs, 


Pi ah opt is i 


tford, Conn. 
lze' Dayton in his decision very defi- 
‘referred to the Common Law which 
wed industrial relations prior to 1776. I 
bt mean to argue that in afhrming Judge 
¥-n’s position the Supreme Court of the 
d States relied solely on the Common 
As you point out, that would be an 
ous assumption. What I did want to 
as, that in Great Britain a series of 
mentary acts have created the basis of 
lustrial situation totally different from 
ivhich would have arisen had only the 
Fnon Law been in effect. 
2 parliamentary reports of 1824-25 and 
ts of 1857, of the seventies and the 
es, culminating in the Industrial Dis- 
)® Act of 1907—I think that is the date— 
Seer with the laws of the past year, have 
ip an industrial code which is very far 
Siivance of what we have been able to 
n the United States. I certainly do 
1 that criticism should especially be 
sed towards the courts because of this. 
been definitely remiss in attempting to 
e the laws with the facts of our indus- 
= development. 

is lack of parallelism between industrial 
® and legal assumption might have been 
Wrated just as clearly from the history 
Miilroad development as from that of 
_ relations. From the very beginning of 
‘ads in this country to the present time, 
fixample, Congress has expressed its faith 
Wampetition, while from the outset railroad 
beginning with George Stevenson, who 

remarked that ‘“‘ where combination 
issible, competition is impossible,” have 
#n the utter futility of attempting to force 
fry where cooperation was the natural 
ency. 
fie comments of the Interstate Commerce 
imission in the report of 1902 indicate 
ineffectual were the efforts of Congress 
Pof the Supreme Court to compel compe- 
‘under the terms of the Sherman Anti- 
*t Act. It is the application of this same 
listic principle in the industrial field 
st which I humbly protest. Whatever 
one holds as to trade unionism, or as 
mpetition for that matter, it seems to me 
‘is essentially desirable that laws and 
£ decisions should be in harmony with 
tactualities of our economic life—WILL- 
L. CHENERY.] 


THE Epitor: The statement in your 
of June 12, under the caption of Unions 
a he. Courts, that “The same West Vir- 
a in which eleven men were killed in a 
Hat street battle between coal operators’ 
ectives and coal miners has also con- 
ted to the nation certain legal principles 
zh promise much bitterness for the 
€,’ is unfair and onesided. ‘The legal 
ciple referred to. is the principle an- 
ced by the Supreme Court of the United 
ves in the so-called Hitchman case. It is 


Mak that our legislatures and congresses . 


PEE OSURLEY UFO Re PULLE 17, 


the principle that the law will enforce a con- 
tract, a principle fundamental to our 
jurisprudence and vital to the progress of 
human affairs. The decision also announces 
that a closed shop agreement is not unlawful. 
The persons who object to the agreement are 
those who believe that a closed shop agree- 
ment should be unlawful unless it is made 
with the union, and not against the union, 
as in the Hitchman case. The persons who 
attack the doctrine of the Hitchman case are 
engaged in saying that it is an honorable 
thing for men to conspire to induce others to 
break contracts; or that, whereas it is law- 
ful and should be lawful to agree to employ 
only the members of a certain union, it 
should be unlawful to agree not to employ 
members of a certain union. In other words, 
that the law of contract should be made to 


say, “yes,” or “no,” according to the inter- 


est, the purpose and the will of union labor. 
But the law of contract is very ancient. It 
did not find its birth in West Virginia. It 
was not conceived of as a weapon to fight the 
United Mine Workers. It will continue, 
and those who wish to do business with their 
fellowmen in the civilized parts of the world 
will learn to respect it and abide by it. The 
public is fast coming to the conclusion that a 
closed shop is un-American and improper, 
and it is conceivable that within five years 
there will be no such thing as a closed shop, 
either closed against non-union men or 
against union imen. But while the unions 
write closed shop agreements which the 
courts uphold (for a recent decision see 
Reihing v. Local Union No. 52 International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 109 Atl. 
367, N. J.) employers in self-defense’ will 
probably write closed shop contracts against 
the union, which will also be upheld. 
Murray T: Quice. 
New York. 


[The point of view I intended to take in 
my article Unions in the Courts was that the 
English Common Law does to a considerable 
extent underlie the judicial decisions govern- 
ing industrial cases in this country, and that, 
in contrast, Parliament, through a series of 
acts beginning in 1824 and continuing up to 
the current year, has built up an entirely new 
industrial code for Great Britain. The point 
of my contention is that Common Law arose 
out of Elizabethan industry and that current 
English industrial law is a product of pres- 
ent industrial conditions. What I attempted 
to argue for was the enactment of legislation 
in the United States which would be based 
on the realities of our industrial situation 
and not on the facts of an era which has long 
since passed. I did not attempt to discuss 
the question of the enforceability of contracts 


per se. It is the facts lying behind contracts 
in which I am interested—WzuLLIAM L. 
CHENERY. | 


CANCER AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


To THE EpiTor: Please permit me to reply 
to the statement from the February number 
of Health News, quoted in the Survey of May 
14, to the effect’ that “cancer cannot be cured 
by osteopathy or Christian Science.” Chris- 
tian Science can and does heal cancer. ‘This 
assertion is based upon well authenticated 


facts so conclusive as to convince any open-. 


minded person. The statement is at hand of 
a woman living in an upstate town of the 
healing of cancer by a Christian Science prac- 
titioner, after two surgical operations. To 
quote from the letter: “The growth was lo- 
cated just under my jaw and over the jugular 
vein. I consulted doctors far and near; but 
they were all of one opinion: that there was 
no help for me; and I was told that there was 
nothing in medicine or surgery that would 
help me.” The woman was healed within a 
few weeks by a Christian Science practitioner 
the growth entirely disappearing. As a proof 
of her condition she has a photograph taken 
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just before she applied for help in Christian 
Science. There are many well authenticated 
instances of the healing of cancer by spiritual 
means—in fact it is not an unusual experience 
among the practitioners of Christian Science. 
The teachings of this religion as to the 
cause of disease, including cancer, are quite 
‘opposite to those generally accepted by the 
medical profession. It definitely declares that 
all causation is mental and that the body ex- 
presses the beliefs consciously or unconsciously 
held in the human mind. On page 208 of 
the Christian Science text book, Mrs. Eddy 
says, “Mind, not matter, is causation. A 
material body only expresses a material and 
mortal mind. A mortal man possesses this 
body, and he makes it harmonious or dis- 
cordant according to the images of thought — 
impressed upon it. . . . It is the mortal — 
belief which makes the body discordant and 
diseased in proportion as ignorance, fear, or 
human will governs mortals.” ee ae: 
An article on Worry and Cancer, in the — 
New York Globe of May 26, 1919, quotes 
from the British Medical Journal as follows: 
“Depression, grief, and mental shock, worry, — 
or fear, appear to be the predisposing causes” 
of cancer and other organic affections.” And 
he further remarks that the manifest inability 
of the medical profession to cope with the 
alarming facts resardite the increase of can- 
cer should occasion serious thought as to the 
possibility of a mental cause of this disease. 
Manifestly mental cure is the next logical 


step. ALBERT F. GILMORE. 
[Christian Science Committee on Publica- 
tion.] 3 
New York. 


JOTTINGS: 


A RESOLUTION recently adopted by the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce for ex- 
tended public recreation opportunities on Sun- 
days is important in view of the tenacity with 
which the Pittsburgh churches have for years 
fought every encroachment of commercial 
amusements upon the Sabbath. The’ resolu- 
tion demands the opening of parks and play-— 
grounds on Sunday between 1 and 6 P. M. 
for amateur athletic games and sports, and ~ 
the provision of adequate facilities, supervi- 
sion and transportation; the use of school 
buildings and of the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons for free 
movies of an educational and uplifting 
nature, for community singing and for open 
forums; increased appropriations by the City ~ 
Council and Board of Education to render — 
more effective the millions already invested 
ie A playgrounds, schools and public 
alls. 


Be 


Veta 


ADIRONDACK Canoe Routes is the seventh 
of a series of illustrated “recreation circu- 
lars” issued by the New York State Con-- 
servation Commission to popularize the — 
magnificent forest and park resources of the 
state among vacationists. It contains an 
excellent map and full details of the pro- 
posed routes and camping sites. 


THE Life Extension Institute, New York, in 
a recent issue of its journal, How to Live, 
draws attention to the low cost of physically 
beneficial outdoor recreation even in great 
cities. For those unable to afford from $2 . 
to $5 a week for recreation it recommends 
gardening as the one pastime which com- 
bines the health-giving element of open-air 
sport with a maximum of usefulness, 


AMONG them, the forty-five settlements 
in United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York this summer are conducting about sixty 
camps, caring for a total of nearly 20,000 
persons, mostly children. So great was the 


The Russian Soviet Government Bureau has isst 


‘series of pamphlet reprints of important Soviet docu-— bid tebe ea 

ments. The following are the first three of these pam- —| similar reports from 0 ; of 7 
 ohlets: : ; ~~ try; 1920 seems to be a record re 
ep! poten kind of open-air recreation and ° 


(1) The Labor Laws of Soviet Russia. Official text, with _ ing. 
introduction, by the Bureau and an answer to a criticism yen: 
Mr. W. C. Redfield, 52 pages, stiff paper cover, price 10 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE’S veto. 
Massachusetts Motion Picture Bill” 


cents. i . Survey for April 17 and Ap 24] on 
_ (2) The Laws on Marriage and Domestic Relations. To _ 4 set into motion a new campai 
_. be ready about September Ist. Price 15 cents. ri ; sper ie Maples sees hi be coreee 
_ (3) Two Years of Foreign Policy, by George Chicherin. et UP Lie takes the fore BEE 
_ The relations of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- tion on the matter, publication of th 
public with foreign nations, from November 7, 1917, to pee BOE heb mais at hee 
November 7, 1919. ) 36 pages, stiff paper cover, price 10 fall, sciteachd "idkokfolacie vera 


cents. 
her pamphlets will follow. Special rates for quantities. 


- Address: “SOVIET RUSSIA” 
110 West 40th Street New York City 


duced so as to secure public protests 


doubtedly bad films, and similar 


0 
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A RED CROSS School for Nurses is 
to be established in Buenos Aires. is 


hes Room 304 SERGEANT HERMAN EILE. 

mid : us 5 Pett traffic police of St. Louis, has re: 

Are you reading our weekly, “Soviet Russia,” the a trip to a number of large cities 
official organ of the Russian Soviet Government Bureau? of the National Safety Council w 


. recommendation for legislation 
=o ox . > every person to obtain an operate 
; a d : before being permitted to operat 
vehicle, such license to be issue 
examination as to physical and 
ness. A conviction for reckless d 


operator’s license; and this shoul 
mandatory and not optional with 
or secretary of state. He also fa 
establishment of separate traffic co 
violations of trafic rules may be j 
men capable of distinguishing bet 
rious and unimportant offenses. 


a 0 We Want a Dictatorship 
of Proletariat? 


HE thinking people of the entire world are asking themselves whether So- 
cialism should come through a proletarian dictatorship or through real 
lemocracy. In Russia the experiment of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
has already been tried, so that the question can now be approached in a 
the-facts manner instead of mere theory. 


NEW types of Christian work call 
tions to the time honored curric 
theological seminary. To acquaint its 
dent body with modern moveme! 
which they as pastors should be a 
constructively, the Union Theolo 
inary has organized the Depa’ 
Home Service. Following are the 
which will be offered by, or in close co 
tion with, the new department: The C! 
and the City Problem; Social Wor 
lated to the Church; The Church and 
Country Community; Interdenominatiol 
Movements; Race Relationships; Sur 
Statistics and Administration; Probl 
an Industrial Population; The Boy 
Environment; Field Work Conferen 
ern Social Movements; Social Tea 
the Bible; . Social Christianity—P1 
and Constructive; Industrial Condi 
Relations; Seminar—The Function o: 
Church in Modern Democracy. a 


ee Karl Kautsky, one of the greatest Socialist scholars in the world, has gathered 

an immense amount of material concerning the proletarian dictatorship question, 

nd he has written a book that is now issued in America for the first time by the 

o Reason. Kautsky’s book is called “The Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
crammed with meat. You must read this great volume in order to under- 

| st every angle of this perplexing question. Kautsky takes this most difficult © 
roposition and analyzes it so that anybody who studies this book with care will be 

able to grasp his ideas and form an opinion for himself. 


50 cents per copy 


pe Appeal to Reason 
en Girard - - Kans, 


: a 
THE extension of occupational therapy # 
general hospitals and tuberculosis sanitat 
as a treatment for the convalesce 
crippled, the blind, the aged and th 
tive, has caused the demand for wor 
this field to outrun the supply. Prep 
for vocational teaching of the sick is o 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia U 
in a course which was inaugurated 
and which will reopen in September. 
The course comprises drawing and desif 
jewelry and hammered metal, weavin 
ketry, woodwork, modelling and pottery 
ing and embroidery and several minor 
crafts. These subjects are supplemented 
courses in psychology, mental hygiene, so 
SRDS nn Seog Snn Ooooh Sgn OOO CC OOOO COCCI nC ncn nnn ini iciiicicnininirinin science, personal and general hygie: 
LOTS SS Senet PMR ESS CR EEE!) Ve physiology, in order to give the teacl 
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a READ the SURVEY 
If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress, 


_ If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 
' movements. y 


- Jf you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 
Survey “ follows up.” 


The Survpy, 112 Bast 19th Street, New York. 
- I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. S-7-17-20 
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the public. 


turers. 


supplies to Americans unbiased informa- 
_ tion on all movements and questions in all 
' countries without dictation from party 
creed or class. 


|? For a hundred years The Manchester 
} Guardian has been the unflinching cham- 
) pion of liberalism in thought and politics. 


Its independence from control by polit- 


> of attitude towards all questions. 


The Manchester Guardian consistently 
/ presents truth at first-hand. Since the 
' war it has sought out and published the 
crop of secret documents, many of them 
» of far reaching political importance, en- 
) gendered by it. 


/ TO THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Dept. 5, 2299 Candler Building, 
220 West 42nd Street, 


ical or capitalistic groups has always . 
enabled it to maintain an independence - 


RAL TSURV EY FORD SULLY. 17, 192.0 


The Shackling of Democracy 


Democracy today in every country stands at a crucial point. 


Sinister influences are at work trying to retard its forward 
march by reading into normal progressive aspirations de- 
signs subversive of good citizenship. 


The Press, which should be the strongest bulwark of democ- 
racy, is not free to perform its true function of enlightening 


Into its information is too often infused the propaganda of 
big interests and the self-seeking schemes of political adven- 


| Che Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY EDITION 


Among those recently made public are: 
the first disclosures of Austrian peace offers 


- in 1917; the “ secret treaties ” made by the 


Allies during the war; the correspondence 
of Denikin and Koltchak in 1917-1918; the 
German State documents disclosing the 
whole story of the U-boat war. 


In coming issues of The Weekly will be 
published for the first time the letters of 
the late Tsaritsa to the Tsar throwing light 
on the career of the mystic monk Rasputin. , 


To thinking Americans, perplexed by 
conflicting estimates of the great move- 
ments now afoot both in America and in 
other countries, The Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly affords a presentation of un- 
colored facts upon which they can form 
their own judgments. 


—-— USE THE COUPON BELOW——————-———~-—~-—~—-——-—~—-——---— 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to The Manchester Guardian Weekly to be mailed to 
me from Manchester, England, commencing with the next issue. 


| New York City. 
| 
| 
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Trial subscription—Three months for $1.00. 
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Just Published 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS, Ph.D. 


A new edition of this popular textbook has just 


been completed. The book has been entirely re- . 


written and enlarged. Dr. Bogardus is nation- 
ally known by all sociologists, and this latest 
work will fill the need for an authoritative text 
for college classes. 


12mo. Cloth. 304 pages, $1.75 postpaid 


University of Southern California Press 
3474 University Avenue, Los Angeles 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com 
mercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHHLAN, Ph.D. 


‘The Most Popular Subject Today. Treated 
im the Most Scientific Manner. 


292 gages. Survey Serics 111. Price $2.00 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Social Service Department 


Baltimore, Md. 


offers a course in Psychiatric Social 
Work to a limited number of students 
who have had one year of training in 
an accredited school of social work, 
or its equivalent, and to graduate 


“nurses. 


Lectures and field work to cover 
One year, beginning October 1, 1920. 


A vacation of one month will be al- 


lowed. , Application must be made be- 
fore August 15, 1920. Tuition $100.00 


‘for the course. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS. 


from 


- THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


~ 


JOTTINGS 
(Continued from page 546) 


understanding of the more common mental 
‘and physical conditions of the patients and 
the social problems involved. Supervised 
practice teaching in hospitals is a required 
part of the course. Salaries and hours of 
service in occupational therapy compare fa- 
vorably with those in other teaching pursuits, 
and the work offers an attractive field for 
those who have an interest in handicrafts 
and designs and who desire to give some 
kind of personal service to the sick. 


OVER three hundred baby clinics have been 
established in Belgium and Northern France, 
and more than 29,000 infants have been 
treated there—with the result of a decline 
of infant mortality from more than 15. per 
cent to practically zero.. A rapid increase in 
the birth rate in Northern France has made 
the facilities offered by these clinics of spec- 
ial value at the present time., This splendid 
work, according to a cable of thanks from 
M. Breton, minister of Hygiene and Social 
Welfare of France, to Mr. Hoover, has been 
made possible by the ‘benevolent fund” left 
behind by the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium and Northern France when it with- 
drew its own personnel a year ago. More 
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than seven million francs from this fund 
have been distributed, a large part of that 
sum for the establishment of the clinics. M. 
Breton, after a thorough investigation of the 
clinics, has pledged himself to extend the 
system to the whole of France and has pro- 
mised the necessary government support, 
Another activity of the fund is the mainten- 
ance of vacation centers for young children, 
at one of which 10,000 are cared for. On 
completion of the final accounting, it is 
hoped that a sufficient balance will remain 
for the establishment of a permanent founda- 
tion on behalf of children. 


HALF a million dollars has been given by 
the General Education Board to Fisk Univer- 
sity for an increase of teachers’ salaries. 
Another half million is now sought to bring 
the total endowment of the southern uni- 
versity to a point at which President Mc- 
Kenzie believes it will be able to fulfill all 
its obligations, both to its splendid staff of 
teachers, many of whom have served for 
years on very small salaries, and to its great 
educational ideals. Another million at least 
will be needed, he says, for building and 
general purposes. 


CONFERENCES 
(Continued from page 543) 


ber of the Social Democratic Party of Russia, 
drew a fiery defense from Gregory Zilboorg. 
Recent eye-witnesses, and others in constant 
touch with news from Russia, testified that 
the Soviet régime is bringing order out of 
chaos, increasing production through control 
by experts, and establishing educational and 
cultural opportunity on a large scale. Dr. 
Isaac Hourwich characterized the economic 
system introduced by the Bolsheviki as the 
greatest Communist experiment in history. 

_ Henry W. Nevinson, of the London Nation, 
in the next session told of the tragic condi- 
tions in Germany, and contended that the 
Peace Treatv, if carried out, would bring 
complete disaster to that country. Madeleine 
Doty described the suffering she found in 
Germany last summer, and Robert Minor, in 
a clear analysis of the German revolution, 
told of the deception practiced on the work- 
ers, when, in answer ‘to their cry for 
“soviets,” the bourgeoisie sent out “ friendly 
socialists” to get themselves elected as dele- 
gates, only to betray the workers later on.' 

In discussing conditiéns in Great Britain, 
Arthur Gleason of the Nation, maintained 
that a revolution is taking place at the present 
time in that country as a day-by-day process, 
through the instincts of the workers; Francis 
Neilson urged solution of the land problem 
as the first essential of progress; and Henry 
W. Nevinson, in a plea for freedom for 
Ireland, advocated that England at once 
withdraw her troops, separate the parlia- 
ments, and permit Ireland to choose whatever 
government it likes. 

Sessions on the Old and New Unionism, 
and Self-government in Industry, centered 
the attention of the conference on American 
problems. Joseph D. Cannon felt that pro- 
gress was coming within the ranks of the 
A. F. of L., as its recent action at Montreal 
meant that Gompers’ non-partisan program 
would have to be abandoned. A. J. Muste, 
on the other hand, felt that the old unionism 
lacked a social philosophy and was in danger 
of being made a reactionary force, but that 
there was no use in needlessly discarding ex- 
isting organizations. Jack Beyer, whose poems 
and tales of the “ Wobblies” wove a thread 
of color through the whole conference, stated 
that the I. W. W. had undertaken a program 
of technical training to prepare the worker 
for industrial administration, in which tech- 
nical experts and workers on the job were 
collaborating. Ben Legere, later, in describ- 
ing the One Big Union Movement in Canada, 
maintained that the O. B. U. went still 
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further than the I. W. W. in organ 
workers as a class in each center, rai 
entire industries. ki 
Edgar B. Davis, a former direct 
United States Rubber Company, 
that the solution of the labor proble 
all workers becoming capitalists by 
interest in business, and sharing in the 
agement and profits.. Mary Ga 
from quite another angle, told how 
ernment was actually being worked ¢ 
the workers were prepared for actua 
ship of industry by the Amalgamat 
ing Workers, through the machine 
labor adjustment boards. Captain 
Beyer, Jr., related the success of the w 
committees in government arsenals in 
ing waste and developing morale. 
The plans of various groups of “fs 
of the right’ for solving these probl 
the political field, were presented by T 
Bennett for the Labor Party, Swint 
Hale for the Committee of Forty-Eight 
of whom declared that the way was opi 
cooperation of the two groups) and W 
Liggett for the Nonpartisan League. 
A discussion of Socialist and Comn 
Groups was led off by Jessie Wi 
Hughan with an analysis of similariti¢s 
differences. Louis Boudin traced the 
logic development of American impeti 
while James Weldon Johnson, just reti 
from Haiti, described a practical examj 
it in the unwarranted occupation of 
country by American Marine forces. © 
The closing session of the conference 
devoted to the question whether or no 
forces of democracy can express them 
Swinburne Hale gave a vivid account 0 
Palmer persecutions, Earle Humphreys 
leased from Leavenworth, told. of B 
treatment of conscientious objectors, 
Roger Baldwin described the widesprea 
pression of radical forces which he four 
a recent tour of the country. . 
The conference arrived at no definite 
clusions in regard to cooperation. But 
was its contribution: for the first time | 
divergent ideas found expression from 
same platform; each group presented ts 
case and found a new understanding ¢ 
others. Beliefs already formed © 
strengthened and made articulate; | 
half formed were clarified or scrappeét 
new ones. Through it all was a fine} 
of comradeship, strengthened by a col 


idealism and the stimulus of group thim 
Jessica SME 


CALENDAR OFs 
CONFERENCES 


Items for the neat calendar should 
Survey before August T. ‘a 
ALCOHOLISM, INTERNAT’L CONGRESS _ AGA 

Washington, September 21-27. W. L. Hi 

Columbia Bank bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Bar ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. t. 

August 25-27. W. Thomas Kemp, 1416 

sey bldg., Baltimore. ve 
CHiLp HyGInNn ASSOCIATION, AMBRICANS 

Louis, October 11-13, Gertrude B. & 

1211 Cathedral st., Baltimore. 
Civic (ASSOCIATION, AMBPRICAN. Am 

Mass., October 13-15. 1H, H. Marshall, | 

Trust bldg., Washington. - 
Dinrnric ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, New 

October 22-26. WH. M. Geraghty, New 4 

Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 3 
FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. Hig 

Ulster County, N. Y., September 9-1 

lowship of Reconciliation, 118 East 

New York. 
HospitaL ASSOCIATION AMBRICAN, Mont 

October 4-8. Dr. A. R. Warner, 407 Let 

bldg., Cleveland. ‘ 
MUNICIPALITINS, LEAGUD 

Moines, August 17-19. 

Marshalltown, Ia. ea 
MUNICIPALITIES, LHAGUE OF KANSAS. Meck 

son, Kans., October 13-15. Albert A, i 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. ~ 
PUBLIC HbALTH ASSOCIATION, AMERICA 

Francisco, September 13-17. A. W. 

169 Massachusetts ave., Boston. 3 
Women, Councit om JnwisH. Nashville, ¢ 

ber 16-23. Mrs. Leo Herz, 45 Sheldoi 

race, New Haven, Conn. * ; 


or ows. 
Frank @G. EF 
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‘Lost, Strayed or 
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BY 
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& 


June 28, 1920. 


) If you want a thing well done, THEY 
| say, roll up your own sleeves and not the 
other fellow’s. But what if the job to 
be done is in California and you are in 


& Rhode Island? How would Mr. Adage- 


| maker solve that? 


Well, here’s how it’s solved in the realm of 
) family social work. Last week, for instance, 
came a letter from one Associated Charities 
' — in the South, telling of a colored mammy who 
had begged them to help her find her boy. 
’ He had embarked for France on a freighter 
- four years before and up to a year ago she had 
| been hearing from him. Letters to his last 
= address in New York had been returned, but 
it was the only clue she had. Down by the 
river on the lower East-side the house number 
_ she gave was found, but no Sambo Jackson. 
_ But it is the small boys on the block who are 
the real ‘“‘personnel department” of a neigh- 
borhood, and so it was that Sambo was found 
_ working ina stable, overjoyed to hear of his. 
Mother to whom he returns this month. 
Or we might tell you of the homeless little old lady in 
Montreal whose one living relative was finally located 


in New York, a sister who had given the other up for 
dead years before. 


Such work as this the Investigation Bureau has been 
' doing for over twenty-five years. During the last year 
it answered 116] requests, 981 of which came from social 
workers in other cities who asked that the Bureau do 
things in New York City that they would like to do 
themselves if they were only here, for the people who had 
asked help of them. — 


It is reciprocal service rendered by the 350 such 
societies scattered in cities and towns from coast to 
coast and throughout the English speaking world, who 
thru telegrams, cables, letters and visits are daily kept 
busy helping each other solve family problems at long 
distance. A veritable “Human Lost and Found Depart- 
ment” in nation and often world wide operation. 


The Investigation Bureau of 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
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THE SURVEY TWICE A 
MONTH 


EGINNING with this issue, the SURVEY 
enters upon a semi-monthly schedule, to 


run through August and into September, as — 


part of a deliberate plan of meeting a rise 
in publication costs that is little short of 
staggering. Printing has gone up 25 per cent 
since January, when it was already high. 
Paper is twice what it was last year, four and 
one-half times what it was before the war, 
and scarcely to be had at any price in regular 


and sufficient deliveries for weekly use. 
Commercial magazines here and there are skipping 


summer issues as well as raising prices. The only 


prudent thing for the SuRVEY to do was to tear a leaf 
from this business practice and stretch our dwindling 


reams of paper over as long a period as possible toward 


the happy time when shortage of wood pulp, insufh- 


ciency of freight cars and strikes of railway men are no | 


longer the regular order of the day. 
Our plan of bridging the gap has been worked out in 
detail, with paper stock-book in one hand, budget in the 


other. It embraces six steps: 


i—Cheaper paper purchased for weekly, and now for maga- 
zine issues at a saving of several thousand dollars for the sum- 
mer, but even sc at a price far in excess of the cost of our 
tegular stock a year ago. 


2—Double magazine numbers postponed until fall, when the 


paper market may be more nearly normal. 
3—Advertising rates raised. 


4—Weekly subscription prices raised from $4 a year to $5 
year, beginning July 1st. 


5—Price of single copies raised. 


6—Midsummer issues combined. 


In August there will be two issues, in September 


two, with the expectation of resuming weekly pub-~ 


lication before the end of the month. 


The first-of-the-month issues will be the regular 
magazine numbers, but printed on the new paper. 
The mid-monthly issues will contain articles, Work- 
shop departments, news, book reviews as usual. They 
will present, in fact, a telescoping of our regular serv- 
ice, for although the total output for the summer will 
be somewhat less than usual, each issue will be larger 


than the regular weekly. At a season when news is less — 


insistent, events in the SuRVEy’s field less pressing than 
in fall and winter, when many subscribers are traveling 
and without a fixed address for periodicals, the plan 
promises to meet their needs fairly adequately. 


We bespeak for it the friendly cooperation which in 
many tight situations in the past has proved to be the 
outstanding feature of the cordial relations beween the 
SURVEY and its readers. 


The Survey will be changed in no essential point of 
character. It merely meets an unusual and trying situa- 
tion by pulling in its belt a notch and calling twice a 
month instead of four times. 
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i CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
 TISEMENTS | 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents 
agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word 
or initial, including the address or box 
‘| aumber, for each insertion, minimum 
arge, $1.50. 

_ Current 


Pamphlets, see 


Address Advertising Department 
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STANT Head Worker with nurses 
wanted by child caring agency. 
59 SURVEY. 


NTED: Executive Secretary. Write 
to Federated Charities, Marion, In- 


1 TED: Matron in a small Jewish 
Institution on Staten Island. Apply 1 West 
93rd St, Apt. 22; telephone 3521 River- 


ITED: Matron. J ewish woman 
child caring experience preferred. 
€ education, experience and salary ex- 
ion. Apply to the Superintendent, 
ebrew Orphans - Home, 12th St. 
Lane, Phila., Pa. 


ITED: Case consultant for large 
family agency. Work under ideal 
ms. Only experts and persons of 
1 training and ability need apply. 
education, training, experience and 
expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


JURSES: Pupil-nurses wanted 
credited training school, located in 


ei ated with General Hospital for 
t training and County Hospital for 
ous training. Modern nurses’ 
5 every room has sleeping porch. 
ren’s Hospital, 4616 Sunset Blyd., Los 


sr for Hebrew Infants Home. _Appli- 
must be capable of directing institu- 


ANTED: Trained Worker for the 
Charity Organization Society. Only expert 
need apply. State education, training, ex- 
‘perience and salary expected. Address: 
_ Superintendent of the Elizabeth Charity 
_ Organization Society, Room 25, Union 
County Court House, Elizabeth, N. J. 


WANTED at the Maryland State Train- 
ing School for Boys, Loch Raven; Md., a 
Second Deputy Superintendent and Prin- 
cipal of schools; energetic, enthusiastic 
young man with athletic ability preferred. 
Position to begin the first of September, 
fair salary with board, room and laundry 
furnished, and an excellent chance for ad- 
vancement; all modern conveniences, con- 
~ genial surroundings and pleasant atmos- 
phere. Apply to Superintendent. 


DIETITIANS: Matrons, Social Work- 
ers, Secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. 


WANTED: Matron for small institution. 
Apply, giving experience and salary ex- 
pected to Box 3568 Survey. 


and 


in large Baltimore settlement. ‘Fai 


SURVEY. 


sistant in Family Case Working Agency in 
large eastern city. Previous experience 
essential. Box 3573 SURVEY. 


work. Red Cross, New Brighton, Pa. 


WANTED: Superintendent for The Girls’ 
Cottage Industrial School of ‘Montreal, 
Canada. Apply to Hon. Secretary 4318 
Montrose Avenue, Westmount, Montreal. 


WANTED: Man teacher in Boys’ Home. 
One who understands and loves boys. Ref- 
erences of moral character required. Good 
salary. Box 3577 Survey. 


alg aA Oaklawn School for Girls, 
Howard, R. I 


WANTED: Sanaa Beal Director qual- 
ified to supervise athletic work also. State 
training, experience and salary expected. 
Address Civic League, a ea Mas- 
sachusetts. 


J. O. Stutsman, Superintend- 
ent, Detroit House of Correction, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN with ten years’ experience in pub- 
lic health and social service work, desires 


TRAINED Executive Secretary wishes 
position. Experienced in administration of 
social, industrial, commercial, and Ameri- 


1920. Minimum salary, $2,000. Box 3576 
SURVEY. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY: Opening 
desired where all round _ executive is 


% salary, 
free residence, meals at cost. Box 3578, 


o | 
abroad and traveled ex ensively, 
tion. Box 3567 SurvEY. — 


POSITION wanted by train 
enced Social Worker. - Fluent | 
German. Medical Social Work 
Box 3570 Survey. ; 


TRAINED, experienced m 
worker open for a position | 
future. Excellent recommendatio 
3569 SURVEY. 


eon . 


ments. For rates, vahicohe san 0; 
address Rabbi Sternheim, Soe 


TEACHERS WAN 


EXTRAORDINARY deman 
ers continues! If available for 
of educational position anyw: 
country or abroad write Ernest 
Building, Chicago. 


"FOR RENT 


ADIRONDACKS—For Rent, O 
Cottage, Keene Valley, N. Y. Livi 
kitchen, four bedrooms, $250. For $ 
from July 25, ice included. Apply 
Ee 7 Wall Street, Nev 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cente a line per month, ‘four wee 
tions; capy unchanged throughout t 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly 
year; published by Hospital Sox 
sony gr 19 East 72d St., Ne 

Mentue Hy quarterly; $2 a yea 
lished or The "The National Committee fo 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; ene 

. published by the National Or 
— Health Sunes 156 


CURRENT PAMPH) 


Listings fifty cents a Une, four 
tions; copy Saskaniel throughout he 


Order pamphlets from publis 


INVINCIBLE INDIA. Thorough review 
rule in India, written by Ed. 
Hindustan Gadar Party, 5 Wood. 
Francisco. Cartoons by Minor. Kk 
distribution. 

THE ROLL CaLL or NEw HLECTORS. 


also The MBlector’s Pilgrimage y 
Hlector, a Pageant. By Harold D, 
8 pp., 10 cents. H. D. Pyott, ‘Lancaste 


THp CHILDREN’s SUMMER Camp. F 
Monograph No, 7. From Community 
Station, Framingham, Mass. 

CHILDREN OF THE KENTUCKY Coau Kr 
Mabel Brown Ellis. Pp. 120. IL 
Price 50 cents. Published by Natio i 
Labor Committee, 105 Hast 22d Sti 
York City. ; 

Crepir Unions. Free on request 
Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, 

Is RHopH ISLAND A "THOUGHTFUL F 
Its LitTLp CHILDREN? By 

® well and Harold A. Andrews. 
ion of Child Welfare, 
Providence, R. I. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURE sent on req’ 
the National Liberal Immigratio: 
Box 116, Station F, New York Cit 

CHILD WELFARD HANDBOOK, Contain 

tion -of value to health officers, su 

ents of schools, teachers, librari 

nurses and social workers. I 

the educational panels publi 

tional Child Welfare a : 

Ave., New York. 

’ cents, postpaid, = 


THE SURVEY 


ERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
sional organization ef four thousand 
. Following its war work it is enter- 
@ a peacetime program known as the 
for Everybody '’ movement for which 
king an appeal for a two million dollar 
att is rendering library service to the 
it Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
\\ms to promote libraries for the sixty 
plebpeople now wholly or practically with- 
eparies; to help business concerns and 
a} to establish libraries in their plants; 
ote the use of good books on American 
“jind traditions. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
Hy Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
i miversity Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
ito promote development of social work 
jitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
lafutional Conference of Social Work. 
'MCAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
'RIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
‘Jerks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
rs tion and advises on establishment and 
ment of community councils, councils of 
igencies, and financial and social federa- 
Exchanges material and information 
its members. Trains executives for 
Wiity organization. 
WCAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
ILATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
| St., New York.- For public employment 
industrial safety and health; work- 
compensation, health insurance; one 
Meest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
CAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
R63 ON OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
‘Wale B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
(iittmore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
Scare; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
Pfant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
e: pre-school age and school age. 
MACAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
Wing and strengthening Chambers of 
“ree, City Clubs, and other civic and 
Wreial organizations; and for -training 
the profession of community leadership. 
our nearest office— 
Building, New York. 
6) Madison Street, Chicago. 
brchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
HICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
‘Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
5, New York. Organized for betterment 
Siditions in home, school, institution and 
Sainity. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
he 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Md. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
‘E—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
eview, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
Wes to Review and other publications), $1. 
RRAMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
SON—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
Wivation of the family, the repression of 
lution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
© promotion of sound sex education. In- 
jon and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
} Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
9s include quarterly magazine and month- 
letin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 
SEICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
: CER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. gec'y; 
| 46th St., New York. To disseminate 
dge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
eat and prevention. Publications free 
“uest. Annual membership dues, $5. 
DIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
The object of the Canadian Conference 
4%) discuss the problems of public welfare 
»% its relations, to secure and disseminate 
sation and to promote more effective 
ds of social progress.’’ Membership open 
") organizations and individuals who pay 
“anual fee of one dollar. Next meeting, 
al, September, 1921. President, J. 
dad Falk, McGill University, Montreal; 
f3l Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church 
®, Toronto. Committees: 
alth, with Mental Hygiene, Tuberculosis, 
Venereal Diseases as Sub-Committees. 
‘re Family, including a Sub-Committee on 
Mizitimacy. 


(pie 


t 


‘i 


e who already have entered the country. 
Sfousing, including town-planning. 
*dustrial Relations. 


! ett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
To arouse public interest in the 
of school children; to encourage the 
matic teaching of health in the schools; 
Hvelop new methods of interesting children 
Heo forming of health habits; to publish and 
bute pamphlets for teachers and public 
th workers and health literature for chil- 
to advise in organization of local child 
Wh programme. 
DNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
edison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
1, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
‘munity Service and to help people of all 
yaunities employ their leisure time to their 
advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
While Community Service (Incorporated) 
‘in organizing the work, in planning the 


*S DIR 
a 


program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
or the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. §. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Wlellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
\nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 


Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22nd St, New 
York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec'y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street. New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EB. Gregg, princi- 


pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 


trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St.. New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippied men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled seldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on recenstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to premote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $38, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New Yerk. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, !ynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRA 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 


West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 4 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.’”’- Photographs, 


. slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INS.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 


paigns. etc. 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 


Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and 
Dr. V. WV. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
5@ Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene ’’; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Eaton, fleld sec'y; 


ECTORY (Or "SOCTAL AGENCIES 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committees. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’'y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of nefghbar- 
hood life 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Allen T. Burns, pres... New York; W. H. 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. General organization to discuss prin- 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 
ciency 2f agencies. Publishes proceedings an- 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48th 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. Main 
Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha F. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, 
Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard §S. Braucher, 
New York. ; 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New 


York. ‘ 
Organization of Secial Forces—Otto W. Davis, 

Minneapolis, 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 

—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Hast 
69th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 
Monthly publication, “‘The Club Worker.” $1 
a year. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave.,. New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘Public Health 
Nurse,’ subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. ' 
NATIONAL SOCIAL -WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatte King, mer., 130 B. 22d St., 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizatiens with 
trained personnel (ne fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professional 
standards, 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers “ Journal of the. Outdoor 
Life,”’ “‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
*“* Monthly Bulletin.” 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 
East 23rd St., New York. Establishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro 


social workers. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Standg 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given.  OfMf- 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOOIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. 
THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St.. New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, HEduca- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
te the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 
SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
se St., Demat Clearing house for informa- 
on on shor allot, city manager plan, coun 
gov't. Pamphlets free. z Y 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South: 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


M. ACHINES do not think! They 
lack initiative, imagination and 
versatility. And lacking an opera- 
tor, they will not perform. 


For a time, industry was engrossed 
in bridling machinery to manifold 
production. But as never before, 
it is now concerned with its human 
component—with the men and the 
women who do the work that its 
machines cannot do. 


Through many doors, opportunities 
ate inviting high-calibred persons 
with social vision and social train- 
ing to work in this expanding field. 


Our special courses in labor problems, in 
personnel administration, in production 
management and in methods of operation 
of present industrial systems (supple- 
mented by actual experience in the intense 
industrial life of New York), are designed 
with the present day needs in this field 
especially in mind. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York . ; 


